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Notes and Observations 
LOVE OF LIBRARIES 


HE tranquil model of a library which 

adorned the English Pavilion at the Brus- 
sels Exhibition was a spiritual haven. ‘A room 
without books’, remarked Cicero, ‘is as a body 
without a soul,’ As visitors made their endless 
and exhausting way from one country’s house of 
display to another, feeling as though they had 
to tour the world not in eighty days but in two 
or three, the English library beckoned like 
home. Imagination wondered whether one 
might not more easily read there of all the vast 
material territory contained around one than 
try to compass it by physical inspection. Many 
fine books and manuscripts were spread about 
in other pavilions; but nowhere else was such 
a complete contrast afforded between all that 
an old-world library stands for and the over- 
whelming scientific panorama, crowned by 
the Atomium, which only the specialist could 
hope to understand, and which, the more it is 
understood, the more it threatens us. Books may 
play a part in this menace by spreading de- 
structive secrets, and the sale of technical books 
must swell the surprising records which pub- 
lishers still achieve in an age when there seems 
so much less time and inclination to read what 
can be seen or heard by mechanical means. 
But where Shakespeare and Boswell and Trol- 
lope are gathered, we handle something which 
cannot threaten us. 

Books at the moment, however, are a mys- 
tery. Have films, radio, and television pro- 
moted the vast sales of paper-covered classics 
as the gramophone formerly helped live music 
instead of killing it? Or does the restless energy 
of the times merely pursue the classics out of 
curiosity, as sputniks are thrown round the 
globe and men prepare to hurl things at the 
moon? Another aspect of the mystery is where 


books nowadays are kept. As more householders 
seek to hold smaller houses—the least likely 
asset of a modern labour-saving home would be 
a library—where can books find accommoda- 
tion? There must be some limit even to space 
in the British Museum, and if the Revenue 
authorities make things so difficult even for the 
admirable London Library, where will the 
booklover of the future be able to borrow or 
even consult? 

The case of the London Library is as strange 
in language as in law. Because members may 
take books home, and may enjoy reading them 
there, the Library cannot be regarded, we are 
told, as being devoted solely to literature but 
also to the gratification of its members. So, 
after some eighty years, rates must be de- 
manded to breaking-point. But how can one 
distinguish between scholarship which benefits 
the community and the scholar’s personal hap- 
piness in his work? ‘Studies’, said Bacon, ‘serve 
for delight’, and scholarship is unlikely to 
benefit anyone unless the scholar has enjoyed 
himself. It is true that the Library contains 
fiction, and that while the scholar compiles 
facts his wife may enjoy a borrowed novel. But 
the Library’s novels are mostly acquired after 
time and reputation have put some mark of 
classical quality upon them. Moreover, the only 
case of a member’s wife so indulging which 
happens to be known to the present writer re- 
sulted in her editing a number of fictional 
classics, so that it is hard even to pin down 
fiction as an offence against promoting letters. 

It is not without irony that while we are 
advertising our love of libraries in Brussels, we 
should at the same time be embarrassing one 
of our most pre-eminent at home. 

G. B. 
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The Poetic Achievement of Alfred Noyes 


By DEREK STANFORD 


n Alfred Noyes—poet, prose-writer, and 

lecturer, who died in his seventy-eighth 
year on 28 June in the Isle of Wight—there 
existed two strains of mind seldom discoverable 
together. The first was a vein of popular 
imagination, responsible for such justly famous 
lyrics as The Barrel-Organ, A Highwayman, Dick 
Turpin’s Ride, and A Song of Sherwood, as well as 
for less felicitous but none the less rousing nar- 
rative itions in the manner of Drake 
(1g08) and Tales of the Mermaid Tavern (1912). 
The second strain was one of scientific curiosity, 
and led to the three-volume ‘epic’ The Torch+ 
bearers (1922-30), in which the poet cele- 
brated the great figures of European science: 
Copernicus, Galileo, and others. It was also, 
in part, from this vein that he wrote, after 
entering the Roman Church, two works of un- 
usual apologetic: The Unknown God (1934) and 
Voltaire (1936). Here, with a deal of originality, 
he tried to show that the scientific spirit had 
reached certain conclusions consonant with the 
Nicene Creed. Science, he suggested, was op- 
posed to religion only in so far as it adopted a 
positivist temper foreign to its true work- 
ings. The agnosticism proper to the scientific 
spirit was essentially one of openness and 
wonder 


By the majority of casual poetry readers, 
Noyes is probably best remembered for those 
pieces which have thrilled innumerable class- 
rooms with their rhythmic refrains and 
dramatic compulsion. His early poem The 
Highwayman combines these two qualities to 
an hypnotic degree: 

The wind was a torrent of darkness among 

the gusty trees. 

The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon 

cloudy seas. 

The road was a ribbon of moonlight over the 


The highwayman came riding, up to the old 
inn-door. 


There are few poems in this century which 


have served as the basis of a film-script, but The . 


Highwayman was one of them. The poly- 
chromatic properties of visual i and 
violent action make immediate appeal to the 
cinematic mind: 
Back he spurred like a madman, shouting a 
curse to the sky, 
With the white road smoking behind him 
and his rapier brandished high. 
Blood-red were his spurs in the golden noon, 
wine-red was his velvet coat; 
When they shot him down on the highway, 
Down like a dog on the highway, 
And he lay in his blood on the highway, with 
a bunch of lace at his throat. 


But in this immediacy there were dangers 
which only a poem in balladic style, with a 
strong rhythmic sense, could successfully over- 
come. Chief of these pitfalls was the poet’s 
proneness to a kind of romantic over-simpli- 
fication. With a limited theme, as in The 
Highwayman, this could result in conservation 
of strength—in stark, rapid, and graphic nar- 
ration—but where the canvas and cast were 
larger, as in the blank-verse ‘epic’ Drake, the 
complexity of historical conflict was reduced to 
that of a boy’s tale by Henty. Even more is 
the lack of psychological subtlety apparent in 
the Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, where Eliza- 
bethan literary low-life is given an idealistic 
silver lining. Noyes’s treatment of Marlowe’s 
death is an instance of this unrealistic approach. 
The author of Dr. Faustus is presented as 
a high-minded Tudor ‘young Woodley’ un- 
done by a wicked courtesan, instead of as the 
more dubious character which he almost cer- 
tainly was. 

In pin-pointing Noyes’s strength as a poet, 
we are driven back to his use of rhythm as the 
means by which he secured his best effects. The 
changes and refrains of The Barrel Organ display 
this gift of his in its simplest and most un- 
deniable performance: 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac- 

time, in lilac-time; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t 
far from London!), 
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And you shall wander hand in hand with 
love in summer’s wonderland ; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t 
far from London!) 


These lines are as hackneyed in quotation as 
any ‘popular favourite’ must be; but they have 
an easy sentimental appeal (and a happy lack 
of over-niceness) which only a poetry for the 
people can afford. Half of the attraction of 
Noyes’s rhythm is allied to that of the music- 
hall in its palmy days before the Great War 
killed it. The rhythms of English poetry since 
1918 have been esoteric. Their beat is that of a 
lonely pulse, of an occult school, not a vast com- 
munity. And when (as in Eliot’s Sweeney 
Agonistes) a poet employs the vulgar idiom to an 
emphatic rhythmic end, his intention is clearly 
ironic and reductive. He is not affirming, but 
criticizing, the current and swing of ordinary 
living. But Noyes, like Kipling, posits this un- 
self-censorious life and revels in it. And if he has 
not Kipling’s artistry—his felicity of phrase and 
firm colloquial hold—his verse still retains a 
public inflection, an accent of the crowd and 
not the solitary person: 
So it’s Jeremiah, Jeremiah 
What have you to say 

When you meet the garland girls 
Tripping on their way? 

All around my gala hat 
I wear a wreath of roses 

(A long and lonely year it is 
I’ve waited for the May!) 

If any one should ask you, 

The reason why I wear it is— 

My own love, my true love, is coming home 

to-day. 

There is the voice of the streets in this mea- 
sure, even as we find it in James Thomson’s 
Sunday up the River and Sunday at Hampstead. In 
terms of artistic mastery, this popular rhythmic 
speech in Noyes occupies a place between, say, 
that of George Sims’s Cockney ballads and 
Kipling’s more memorable use of the demotic. 
With the all-too-infrequent exception of such a 
piece as MacNeice’s Bagpipe Music, modern 
poetry lacks this note. Most of Auden’s attempts 
in this vein—Refugee Blues, for instance—strike 
one now as meretricious, their relationship to 
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colloquial rhythm suggesting that of the modern 
dance lyric to the lyric of the music-hail song. 

Noyes’s most ambitious work is undoubtedly 
The Torch-bearers, but few contemporary critics 
would consider it his best. The medium he 
chose for this long celebration of scientific re- 
search was blank verse, a measure he never 
handled so well as rhymed verse with a lilting 
lyric metre. Sometimes his employment of it is 
rough, sometimes flat, and sometimes diffuse, 
and seldom did he achieve more than com- 
petent expression in it. Here, as a fair repre- 
sentative passage, is the opening of the poem: 
Noyes’s first impression of the great Observa- 
tory on Mount Wilson near Pasadena: 

At noon, upon the mountain’s purple height, 

Above the pine-woods and the clouds it 

shone 
No larger than the small white dome of shell 


Left by the fledgling wren when wings are 
born. 


By night it joined the company of heaven 
And, with its constant light, became a star. 


Readers of the ‘Pylon Poets’ of the thirties will 
remark the absence of imagery derived from 
machinery and engineering. The Observatory 
is described in terms of the world of natural 
history (and one must admit to the precision of 
the wren’s empty egg). Wordsworth spoke of 
poetry as ‘the impassioned expression which is 
in the countenance of Science’; but has The 
Torch-bearers the economy which accords with 
passion? Indeed, the ornate descriptive pas- 
sages suggest a research laboratory housed in a 
building with neo-Gothic crenellated battle- 
ments. Most of us nowadays acquaint ourselves 
with science through its literature of populariza- 
tion; and we can, if we choose, regard The 
Torch-bearers as an impressive feat of such 
wonder-baiting journalism in verse. Words- 
worth certainly envisaged a time when science, 
familiarized by usage and reference, should— 
in the transfiguration of the poet—become ‘a 
dear and genuine inmate of the household of 
man’. Perhaps that time has not yet come. Per- 
haps the daily reference to atomic science, and 
its vast destructive possibilities, make it not a 
friendly but an alien element to the human 
imagination. But however we may look upon 
the general problem of poetry and science, 
Noyes’s poem stands as a large-scale venture in 
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familiarizing the second in terms of the first. “The Ballade of the Timid Philistine’—the re- 

Those who do not think it comes off can at least sult could not but be amusing: 

point to no superior endeavour. A sweet-voiced Circe on a summer’s day 
In his last volume, A Letter to Lucian, and other Lured me to look at Art in Rhomboid 

poems, all Noyes’s lifelong interests came to- Square. 

gether between two covers. The title-piece can ightmares ‘ 

perhaps be taken as a light-hearted critique of 

early Greek sceptical science. Other pieces Drunks dope-fiends faced 

hymned the Christian theme, while others uns ghoub and me 

spoke of his first love, the sea. ‘Four Poems for A one-legged leper on a three-legged chair 

Children’ and some further lyrics recall his Leered up at something horrid in Soho. 

nice attunement to the juvenile ear, and a I murmured so that no one else might 

group of four ballades at the book’s end point hear 

to the satirist still much alive in him. Noyes —_—_ J think I am a Philistine, you know. 

had never cast a friendly eye on the modernist . 

imagination. In Two Worlds for Memory he de- At a time when Summit Talks have lost all 

scribes a quarrel between himself and Hugh appearance of purposive goodwill, the reader 

Walpole which centred on James Joyce’s ™ay turn to Noyes’s comments in his Ballade of 

Ulysses. Indeed, there was a touch of the Mun- Peace Conferences: 

nings about him, as his book of critical skits and Another dash of vodka? Shall we say 

essays The Opalescent Parrot makes plain. At Results have been achieved, or shall we not? 

times this could render him an impatient guide, 

but when his aesthetic disapproval was con- with its questionably reassuring refrain: 

veyed with irony rather than directly, as in There’ll be another Conference by and by. 


L. A. G. STRONG: 1896-1958 


Tue death of a man so vital and active as L. A. G. Strong, at the age of 62, will have come 
as a shock and caused sorrow to many friends and admirers. With his outstanding qualities 
as teacher, critic, and adviser in English letters and drama, he was especially valued by the 
Association. His widest reputation was no doubt as a novelist : here he joined vivid narrative 
and descriptive gifts with a great feeling for the clash of character. His talent as a poet 
was more gentle: his verse, though sometimes marred by the conventional phrase, was 
graceful, lyrical, much to be enjoyed, and memorable for a happy epigrammatic turn. 

Leonard Strong defies an easy summing up: one pictures the long, attractive face, the 
twist in the dark eyebrows, the ‘alert eyes with an expression kindly yet sometimes baffling, 
for there was a shyness in him and, though a skilful and amusing mimic, he knew how to 
veil his own thoughts. He was not an abstract thinker, but a man of intuition and good sense, 
touched with mysticism. He was both sensitive and determined. He liked to praise, but 
was a candid critic and had the courage to blame. To the end he kept his eagerness and 
enthusiasm. 

G. R. H. 
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The Structure of The Duchess of Malfi: 
An Approach 


By CECIL W. DAVIES 


(University of Manchester Extra-Mural Department: Resident Staff Tutor for North- 
West Derbyshire) 


HE initial impact of The Duchess of Malfi is 
fi gabe and single; the impression left upon 
the memory is integral, though complexly pat- 
terned. Before attempting analysis we feel the 
play’s artistic unity; but closer examination of 
the dramatic structure seems to reveal, instead 
of formal beauty, a sprawling untidiness. 
Admittedly there is but one central plot to 
which all important personal relationships in 
the story ultimately contribute; but there is 
neither economy nor simplicity in the multi- 
plication and use of minor characters; the nar- 
rative trails awkwardly across the years with 
no effective attempt to reconcile ‘real’ time 
imaginatively with ‘stage’ time; and there are 
a number of long passages, including some 
whole scenes, that advance the plot not at all. 
Evidently analysis along the lines usually 
appropriate to drama brings to light on the 
whole only structural features in spite of which, 
rather than because of which, the play achieves 
integration. 

The texture of the linguistic material of which 
the work is woven is both consistent and dis- 
tinctive. Therhythms and phrasesof theslightest 
remarks are of a piece with those of the play’s 
intensest moments. ‘I do haunt you still’, says 
Bosola; or ‘I was lured to you’. Delio to Julia: 

I would wish you 
(At such time, as you are non-resident 
With your husband) my mistris. 


Or Ferdinand: 
There is a place, that I procur’d for you 


This morning: (the Provisor-ship o’th’ 
horse) — 
Have you heard on’t? 


These workaday passages are of the same stuff 
as: 
When I looke into the Fish-ponds, in my 
Garden, 
Me thinkes I see a thing, arm’d with a Rake 
That seemes to strike at me. 


Tell my brothers, 

That I perceive death, (now I am well awake) 

Best guift is, they can give, or I can take— 

I would faine put off my last womans-fault, 

I'ld not be tedious to you. 

Or even as: 

Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died 

young. 

Into this consistent linguistic texture is 
woven a pattern of recurring images: not 
merely the many which refer to death, ruin, 
tombs, and the like (though these play their 
part), but others of less ordinary material, such 
as might not be expected to recur within the 
compass of one play—images, for example, 
from glass-blowing, geometry, tithes, coal, 
bullets. Such repetitions, even (or perhaps 
especially) when not consciously noticed, help 
further to strengthen the feeling, established by 
the consistent and distinctive linguistic texture, 
that we are undergoing an ordered experience. 

This pattern of imagery, however, is neither 
mere background nor even simply what Una 
Ellis-Fermor calls ‘imaginative relief’. The 
‘glass-house’ images, for instance, bring to- 
gether pregnancy, sin, and punishment; the 
tithe images suggest that ‘the same reason, that 
makes a Vicar goe to Law for a tithe-pig’ sends 
a prince to war, and that the same passions 
sway the priest as the layman. Thus these 
images are linked with the characters of the 
Duchess and her brothers, even though the 
passages where the images occur do not refer 
directly to them or to actual events in the 


story. 

Similarly, the more extended passages that 
do not advance the narrative do contribute to 
the pattern of images associated with the plot. 
The courtly banter and small-talk, for example, 
that follow Ferdinand’s first entrance, bring 
together in our minds lively and noble aspects 
of horses and horsemanship in association with 
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Antonio, who is thus, from this early moment 
in the play, practically identified, despite his 
humble birth, with what is chivalrous, But the 
‘place’ given to Bosola is the Provisorship of the 
Duchess’s horse, and the horse imagery asso- 
ciated with him is in total contrast. He himself 
states the text: 
say then my corruption 

Grew out of horse-doong. 
This image is further embodied in the action 
of the play, for when Bosola plays his Apricock 
trick upon the pregnant Duchess, he remarks 
(presumably as a psychological emetic) : 

I forgot to tell you the knave Gardner, 

(Onely to raise his profit by them the sooner) 

Did ripen them in horse-doung. 


In this way the imagery not only expresses the 
true nobility of Antonio and the corrupted 
nobility of Bosola, but associates the characters 
in our minds, suggests contrast and conflict be- 
tween them, and deepens the meaning of the 
important Apricock incident. 

This is a particularly clear example of the 
fundamental method of the play’s construction: 
certain themes, some major and some minor, 
are both exemplified in the fable and expressed 
in the imagery. 

The themes are not particularly remarkable 
in themselves, and are often commonplaces 
of the thought of the period. It is therefore 
not to uncover the themes that matters, but 
to grasp the method by which they are made 
the basis of an integrated piece of literary and 
dramatic art; to see how they are embodied in 
the characters and situations, and given sub- 
stance in the poetic images—the two modes of 
expression being superimposed the one on the 
other, and fused in the appropriate linguistic 
medium, which thus communicates a single 
experience to the audience. 

Thus Antonio’s account of the French court 
which opens the play is no mere introductory 
gambit, but a statement of the ‘commonplace’ 
theme embodied in the character and fate of 
Bosola and imaged in horse-dung: corruption 
in courts. And Antonio’s dying cry, when that 
very corruption and that same Bosola have 
destroyed him, concludes the treatment of that 
theme: 


And let my son fly the Courts of princes. 


The Structure of ‘The Duchess of Malf? 


Similarly Bosola’s own conversations with the 
anonymous Old Lady provide vivid physical 
images of the hypocrisy and underlying disease 
and corruption of court life: 

. . . the fat of Serpents; Spawne of Snakes, 
Jewes Spittle, and their yong children’s 
ordures—and all these for the face. . . . 

. . » Though we are eaten up of lice, and 
wormes, 

And though continually we beare about us 

A rotten and dead body, we delight 

To hide it in rich tissew. . . . 


The extraordinary Echo Scene, whose won- 
der impresses everyone, but whose very exist- 
ence cannot be justified by conventional lines 
of analysis, is, in this view, an integral part of 
the play’s structure, and contributes greatly to 
the unity of impression by focusing thematic 
material. The protestant theme of the malign 
influence of the Catholic Church in politics, 
embodied in the figure of the Cardinal and 
actualized in the mime at Loretto, is here ex- 
pressed poetically: 

Yond’s the Cardinall’s window: This forti- 

fication 

Grew from the Ruines of an auncient Abbey. 


The ‘commonplace’ image of ruins to signify 
the fall of greatness is used throughout the play, 
perhaps with some consciousness in the author’s 
mind of the literal meaning: in this scene the 
image is ‘externalized’ (as far as this is possible 
in a theatre without scenery) and its signi- 
ficance heavily underlined in Antonio’s first 
speech. The whole of Act V is, in effect, ‘an 
Echo from the Duchess’ Grave’, and that Echo 
has a ‘Deadly Accent’ and is ‘A Thing of 
Sorrow’. The true marriage of Antonio and the 
Duchess is surely symbolized in the way in 
which his own words become her warning to 
him: indeed, the words of the Echo (which, of 
course, are spoken in the theatre by the Duchess 
herself) seem to come from his own sub- 
conscious mind, as if, somewhere deep within, 
he is already aware of her death. 

The scene, however, in which Webster’s 
method in this play is developed most fully, is 
the Madmen’s scene. This is central in the inter- 
pretation of the play. It represents the last of 
Ferdinand’s tyrannies before the actual murder 
of the Duchess; and in it Webster has the great- 
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est possible freedom of expression, imagery, and 
the association of ideas. It may, indeed, be re- 
garded as a key to the whole, and should there- 
fore be examined in some detail. 

First, the scene’s consistency with the temper 
of the whole play must be demonstrated. It has 
been argued that the Madmen are to be re- 
garded as comic relief, a lightening of the 
tension before the tragic catastrophe—a con- 
vincing theory provided we do not examine the 
text too closely. Webster certainly based the 
effect he finally obtained on the fact that luna- 
tics were regarded as amusing. The Servant 
who introduces the Madmen has come to tell 
the Duchess, 


Your brother hath entended you some sport. 


This anonymous Servant is able to regard the 
matter in the popular light, and, unlike Bosola 
or Ferdinand himself, is unaware of the deeper 
implications. He blithely summarizes for the 
Duchess the details of the entertainment to be 
provided, and there are not any consciously 
ironic overtones in his explanation of the 
alleged psychiatric effects of the proposed inter- 
lude. The Madmen’s actual lines, also, contain 
much that is obviously intended to be funny: 
the Fourth Madman’s 


All the Colledge may throw their caps at me, 
I have made a Soape-boyler costive, it was 
my master-peece, 
is a line as clearly written as comedy as that in 
The White Devil concerning that other ‘master- 
peece’ which would obscenely have poisoned all 
Dublin. The Madman’s Song, too, must be 
considered ; for how are we intended to react to 
such lines as these, sung to ‘a dismall kind of 
Musique’? 
O let us howle, some heavy note, 
some deadly-dogged howle, 
Sounding, as from the threatning throat, 
of beastes, and fatall fowle. 
If this is intended perfectly seriously, Webster 
was incompetent. He was not. He assumed that 
Madmen would normally be regarded as 


comic: but the Duchess, despite the Servant, 
does not receive them so: 


Sit Cariola: let them loose when you please, 
For I am chain’d to endure all your tyranny. 


It is true that a little earlier, when Cariola 


refers to the placing of the Madmen about the 
lodging as ‘this tyranny’, the Duchess says that 
she thanks her brother: 


. .. nothing but noyce, and folly 
Can keep me in my right wits, whereas 
reason 
And silence, make me starke mad. 


But there is an ironic bitterness in this that for- 
bids us to take it at its face value; and indeed it 
carries also the grim implication that perhaps 
the Duchess would now be spared suffering if 
she lost her reason. 

But we have far stronger evidence than this 
that Webster’s intention was other than mere 
comedy or relief, for Ferdinand’s decision to 
persecute the Duchess with the Madmen comes 
as a direct answer to Bosola’s request: 

Faith, end here: 

And go no farther in your cruelty— 

Send her a penetentiall garment to put on, 

Next to her delicate skinne, and furnish her 

With beades and prayer bookes. 
Ferdinand’s reaction to this suggestion is 
violent: 

Damne her, that body of hers, 

While that my blood ran pure in’t, was more 

worth 

Then that which thou wouldst comfort 

(call’d a soule). 


And it is as further ‘cruelty’ that he resolves to 
send the Madmen to her: 


If she can sleepe the better for it, let her. 


In the face of this grim intention, and the word 
‘tyranny’, we cannot accept the merely comic 
view of the scene. Yet it must have raised some 
laughter, particularly among the groundlings, 
and the idea of the scene as one of pure horror 
derives from a modern, humanitarian view of 
lunacy which is anachronistic. ( J. 1. M. Stewart 
has suggested that Shakespeare at times may 
have exploited the coarse and cruel mirth of 
the groundlings—so near the stage as to be 
able to contribute to the theatrical effect for 
those farther off—to heighten a sense of pity 
and terror among the more sensitive members 
of the audience. If so, is it not possible that 
Webster, too, may have used the entertainment 
he provided for the ‘unskilful’ to enhance the 
theatrical experience of the ‘judicious’ ?) 
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But if the scene does not supply relief, it un- 
doubtedly provides contrast with the cold and 
quiet deadliness of the earlier phase of the per- 
secution (the dead man’s hand and the wax- 
work figures) and the sombre, funereal phase 
which follows and leads to the murder itself. 
But what is the nature of the contrast? And 
how is the scene related to and integrated with 
those that follow? 

This scene is, more than anything, ‘grotesque’ 
(in Wilson Knight’s sense of the word in con- 
nexion with King Lear). Regarded asa grotesque, 
the Song is perfect: a macabre lyric which pre- 
sents the stock-in-trade of the graveyard horror- 
monger through words and rhythms that twist 
it into shapes of hollow, tombstone laughter. 
The Madmen’s lines, too, are primarily 
grotesque, and are filled with fantastic images 
that remind us of the Hell paintings of Hiero- 
nimus Bosch: 

. .. my pillow is stuff’d with a littour of Por- 

cupines... 

. .- Hell is a meere glasse-house, where the 
divells are continually blowing up womens 
souls, on hollow yrons.. . 

. « . your crest a woodcockes head, with the 
Braines pickt out on’t.... 

. .. the law will eat to the bone... 

... the Caroach, that brought home my wife 
from the Masque, at three a clocke in the 
morning, . . . had a large Feather-bed 
ik... 

The Dance is performed ‘with musique an- 
swerable thereunto’. What sort of music is 
‘answerable’ to a dance of eight madmen? 

The grotesqueness of the scene in no way de- 
tracts from the surrounding horror, being itself 
a sort of horror distorted into forms of mirth, 
yet providing a dramatic contrast with the 
earlier and later phases of the persecution. Any 
laughter raised will serve to heighten, even for 
the laugher, the torment of the Duchess’s own 
situation, hovering as she is on the frontiers of 
sanity; in fact, the fullest effect is only gained 
if we accept, as part of our mental furniture, the 
belief that the sight of ‘several sorts of madmen’ 
can, in some cases, be a ‘cure’ for ‘a deepe 
mellancholly’. It is when we thus see the scene 
through Jacobean eyes that we receive the full 
impact of the diabolical ingenuity of the psycho- 
logical torture involved. The scene is therefore 


it to be: an intenser horror, a deeper per- 

secution, than those preceding it, and one 

which can only be followed by the messengers 

of death. Into the noisy cacophony of the 

orchestration of this Danse Macabre comes, like 

the tolling of the passing-bell itself, Bosola’s line, 
I am come to make thy tombe. 


The temper of the scene, then, is consistent 
with that of its context in the play, and we can 
go on to examine its place in the structure of the 
whole. In the speeches of the Madmen Webster 
has, as we have seen, a completely free hand: 
any sort of subject-matter, any images, could 
be included in lines given to anonymous luna- 
tics. What, in fact, does Webster include? His 
speeches are given to the Astrologer, Lawyer, 
Priest, and Doctor. The choice is significant: he 
was not bound here even by his initial list, and 
he gives no speeches to the ‘Taylor’, the 
‘Farmer’, or the hypothetical ‘Broaker’. After 
the ‘graveyard grotesque’ of the song, we meet 
first the concept of ‘Doomes-day’, then that of 
‘Hell’, then those of lust and falsified religion. 
Later we meet also ideas connected with Degree 
and rank. Nor are these ideas introduced 
separately: they are connected, through 

Hell is a meere glasse-house, where the 
divells are continually blowing up womens 
soules. . . . I will lie with every woman in my 
parish the tenth night: I will tithe them over, 
like hay-cocks . . . he makes allom of his 
wives urin and sells it to Puritaines, that have 
sore throates with over-strayning. 


And they are linked with other concepts: bring- 
ing doomsday nearer, paring the devil’s nails. 
Heraldry, implying Degree, is quickly followed 
by the Law which ‘will eat to the bone’. Death 
and Lust are kept throughout in close associa- 
tion, and the nightmarish ideas of sleeplessness 
recur through the scene. 

Once more each theme expounded in 
imagery is manifested in the story, and with 
parallel associations. The plot depends upon a 
marriage seen as a defiance of Degree, and re- 
garded as lustful. To Ferdinand, the Duchess’s 
sin is one of impurity in respect of rank and 
chastity. (The view that Ferdinand is motivated 
by repressed incestuous desires would in no way 
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affect the validity of this argument.) When the 
Duchess cries, 


I am Duchess of Malfy still, 
Bosola’s immediate is, 
That makes thy so broken. 


Not only the Cardinal, but also the Duchess is 
involved in the falsification of religion: she was 
guilty of feigning a pilgrimage, in spite of 
Cariola’s protests. The ‘law’ as retribution 
through those in temporal power certainly eats 
into the Duchess’s bone; but the implication is 
also of a deeper law, and anticipates Ferdi- 
nand’s own punishment and the final cata- 
strophe. Cuckoldry, a minor theme of the play, 
through Julia, is a minor theme in these 
speeches, and while lust is imputed to the Priest 
(associated with the Cardinal) he is also given 
the ‘cuckold’s’ line about the Caroach with a 
feather bed in it. The association of the Astro- 
loger and his lines with the ‘Child’s nativity’ 
found by Bosola is obvious. 

This scene, central in the play’s plot-struc- 
ture and image-structure, is thus also the high 
point of its artistic achievement, and in it 
Webster’s method is brought nearest to per- 
fection. It is a method neither merely of drama 
nor merely of poetry, but involving the tech- 
niques of both. It has been said that The 
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Duchess of Maifi is a ‘dramatic poem’ rather than 
a ‘poetic drama’. This is not an adequate 
account of it. Webster is certainly clumsy in his 
handling of some elements in the dramatist’s 
craft (e.g. the treatment of time; the use of 
minor characters), but the play has revealed 
itself, under this analysis, to be conceived as a 
play. The themes are dramatically embodied 
in characters and in the developing situations 
between them, while a consistently and suitably 
textured vehicle of language is used not simply 
to convey their story in dramatic dialogue, but 
also to involve these characters, in our imagina- 
tion, in a world of imagery also associated with 
the themes. 

The two ‘structures’, dramatic and poetic, 
thus ‘correspond’, These correspondences are 
not only in material but in proportions and in 
the patterns of association, and the parallelisms 
are worked out in considerable detail: major 
and minor themes are proportionately treated 
and similarly associated in story and in imagery. 
This is one of the principal factors contributing 
to the unity finally achieved. The initial impact 
of the play is now intelligible. What seemed 
under conventional dramatic analysis to be 
fundamental structural flaws, now emerge in a 
truer light as mere technical roughnesses on the 
surface of a successful work of art constructed 
upon unconventional principles. 


An Aspect of Piety 


of bells and apple-pie: 

An odd conjunction that my mind . 
Is powerless to divorce 

However frequently I try 

To think of Sunday’s taste and sound 
As having different source. 


True, these recollected sense- 
impressions father images 

Of holy place and praise: 

Chill flames on slender stems, the dense 
Fumes of noise, and frankincense 


Sugaring the haze. 
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Another scene: like little birds 
The brooched and feathered women chirp, 
Dip beaks in cups of tea; 
They hope the vicar hears their words, 
Tastes the merit and will keep 
Them sheltered cosily. 


And so he should, this masculine 

And salaried oak, protect his tame 
Twitterers from their fears 

Which at their windows leer and grin, 
Or through the snarling garden roam 


As midnight nears. 


But is that all? one wonders wher 
Impertinent behind the noise 


Of choristers, a cry 


Pierces the mind like a nail going in 
Offended flesh, and like a rose 
Again blood storms the sky. 


VERNON SCANNELL 


Realism in the Drama of Charles Reade 


By SHEILA M. SMITH 
(Lecturer in English, University of Nottingham) 


LTHOUGH Charles Reade is now remem- 
bered chiefly as the author of The Cloister 
and the Hearth (1861), he himself thought the 
novel inferior to the drama as an art-form, and 
mistrusted written words (‘these ink scratches’ 
he calls them in Peg Woffington, ch. 2) as the 
medium for his ideas. As far as incomplete 
records allow us to judge, Reade wrote thirty- 
eight plays, including translations and adapta- 
tions. 

The play in which he first exploited spectacle 
to any extent was Gold (Drury Lane, 10 January 
1853). It told the story of the success of the 
failed farmer, George Sandford, and his ex- 
convict friend Robinson, in the Australian 
gold-fields. The stage-direction for Act IV, 
Sc. 1 runs: 


‘Summer Hill Creek Diggings by the River 
McQuarrie. Time, Night. Moonlight. White 


tents indistinctly visible along the course of 
the river and upon the heights. Isaac Levi’s 
tent, L. H. Robinson’s cart, R. H. Cradles, 
wheel-barrows, pails, tubs, pans, pumps, 
spades, &c, seen all over the stage. A crushing 
machine, C. Great number of sang 
covered, lying asleep. Moon 

wet pinnacles of rock.’ (Dicks’ Standard ~ 

No. 1,053, p. 15.) 

Obviously much of the effect was achieved 
by means of real objects—pumps, spades, 
wheel-barrows—on the stage. The Times critic 
commented particularly on these realistic stage 
effects, and predicted that the spectacle would 
attract people to the theatre, especially the scene 
in the Australian gold-field with the working 
mechanisms of the cradles and the testing of 
the metal: 


‘Those who care little for the piece may go 
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to see this particular scene, as they would go 
to one of the numerous dioramas of the day.’ 
(The Times, Tuesday, 11 January 1853.) 


From 1851 until 1856 Reade wrote steadily 
for the theatre, but after The First Printer (Prin- 
cess’s, 3 March 1856) he was forced by what he 
called the ‘Satanic proviso”' to quit the pro- 
fessional theatre for nine years. But in 1856 he 
published his first full-length novel, Jt is Never 
Too Late to Mend ( n in 1853), which indi- 
cates his growing i t in the problems of 
contemporary society. In this novel one of his 
aims was to denounce the ‘separate system’ as 
practised in the ‘model’ prisons, and the 
tyranny of a prison governor like Lieutenant 
Austin, tried for the mismanagement of Bir- 
mingham Jail after a young prisoner, Andrews, 
had hanged himself there in April 1853. 

This article is partly concerned with the con- 
nexion between spectacular realism and serious 
social purpose in Reade’s work, a connexion 
implied by his use of material from Gold in It is 
Never Too Late to Mend. This propaganda novel 
had its genesis in the spectacular play. Sand- 
ford became George Fielding, Robinson’s ad- 
ventures as a convict served to direct readers’ 
eyes towards the barbarities of the prison sys- 
tera, and Reade introduced a new character, 
the boy Josephs, modelled on the young 
prisoner, Andrews. It is even more significant 
that the first play to break Reade’s long silence 
in the theatre was It is Never Too Late to Mend 
(Princess’s, 4 October 1865), his own dramatic 
version of the novel, and in this play realistic 
spectacle was used not solely for its picturesque 
effect, as in Gold, but also to emphasize the 
drama’s social purpose. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend was the first of 
Reade’s plays to embody a problem of con- 
temporary society. One of its main faults lies in 
its construction. Act II—devoted to the bar- 
barities of the prison régime; the tyranny of the 
governor, Hawes, and his overthrow by the 
humane chaplain, Eden; the friendship of 
Robinson for Josephs, who dies from ill-usage; 
and Robinson’s transportation to Australia— 
is not woven into the fabric of the play as a 
whole; and a certain sense of continuity 
achieved in the novel is lost in the drama. 


Act of Parliament 1851 dealing with international 
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The Times critic wrote: 

‘It would be folly to commend a piece the 
the second act of which is almost as repulsive 
as an accurate representation of the tortures 
of the Spanish Inquisition. Whether the 
abuses exposed belong to the past or to 
the present is of little moment; neither 
is mere truth a sufficient reason for stage 
representation. Lithotomy is a fact, but we 
do not wish to see it imitated in the hours set 
apart for recreation. 

‘Fortunately this detestable second act 
may be cut out without detriment to the plot 
of the piece. It is the mistake of an extremely 
clever novelist, who, in his honest hatred of 
abuses, has been mistaken in the tribunal 
before which they are to be tried.’ ( The Times, 
5 October 1865.) 

This review, besides rightly criticizing the 
play’s structure, indicated the reason why 
Reade so heavily emphasized Act II, to the 
detriment of his drama. He was indignant that 
a legal system could exist which condemned 
Josephs to several months in prison for stealing 
a handful of potatoes, and that a prison could 
be governed by a brute like Hawes who, it 
seemed to Reade, took pleasure in torturing his 
prisoners with the punishment jacket and the 
black-hole, in docking their food and depriving 
them of their gas-light and beds. Because he 
wanted his audience to share his indignation he 
tried to translate the prisoners’ sufferings into 
an impressive visual experience for theatre- 
goers. And so he attempted to use the startling 
realistic effects of the popular ‘sensation’ drama 
(cf. particularly the plays of Dion Boucicault, 


e.g. the escape scene in Act III of Arrah-na- 


Pogue, Dublin, 1864) not solely for pleasure, 
but to make people aware of contemporary 
evils, think about them, and do something to 
alleviate them. In Act II, therefore, there is 
realistic spectacle. Here is the stage direction 
for Act II, Sc. n: 

‘A double scene, representing a line of 
cell doors, with a corridor C. Gaslights over 
the cells, but very low-lighted. Interior of 
Robinson’s cell L.H., & Josephs’ R.H. 
Joseph’s [sic] discovered strapped to the cell. 
Robinson in cell, seated, gloomily. Opening 


copyright between France and England. It forbade piratical 


translations of French plays, but allowed English adaptations of them, so the English stage was flooded with hasty 


adaptations of French pieces. 
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in C. of stage, leading to a lower floor. It is 
surrounded with iron railings.’ 


It is evident from The Times review that such 
a serious use of realistic effects was not usual. 
The drama, the reviewer clearly felt, was for 
entertainment, not to incite people to agitate for 
social reform. 

Reade used realistic spectacle again in a di- 
dactic drama, Free Labour (Adelphi, 28 May 
1870), in which he depicted the struggle of a 
clever craftsman, Henry Little, against the out- 
rages of the Trade Unions. The Times critic—in 
a passage which, from a consideration of the 
whole review, does not seem to have been 
written with a sneer—drew attention to a 
scene in an old church used by Little as a 
smithy: 

‘In the course of which the audience has 
the pleasure of seeing Mr? Neville actually 
forge real edge tools, on a real anvil, with a 
real hammer—and uncommonly well he does 
it—This scene of itself should go far to secure 
considerable success for the piece. Another 
very effective scenic effect is that which closes 
the third act, of the ‘star-wheel’ after the 
explosion, with its smoking skeleton of 
charred beams and ragged timbers relieved 
against the moonlight and reaching to the 
flies.’ (The Times, Tuesday, 31 May 1870.) 


The explosion is engineered by the Trade 
Unionists, and in it Little is supposed to have 
lost his life. The same critic commented on the 
popularity of such spectacular effect: 

‘Say what we will of the absurdity in 
point of art of mixing up such reality with 
stage fiction, the public does like it. And if 
ever it is to be defended we are inclined to 
think it might be defended in this case, where 
the reality is in itself picturesque and manly, 
and implies a solid acquirement.’ 

What was the nature of this ‘reality’ in 
Reade’s later plays, and was Léone Rives justi- 
fied in honouring Reade as the first English 
writer of realistic social dramas? 

‘Reade deserves to have the front rank in 
the history of the English stage, as the father 
of the modern theatre. After the decadent 
Restoration drama, and the poor attempts 
made by Colley Cibber, after Goldsmith and 
Sheridan, the English stage production was 
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on the wane. Charles Reade gave it a new 
twist, by resuming the old of 
Aristophanes and ischylus, who looked 
upon the theatre as a school of teaching. 
Together with Ibsen, he guided the dra- 
matists of the twentieth century towards the 
realistic tendencies, nurtured and fostered 
by Arnold Bennett, Gilbert Cannan and 
Granville Barker. To him, first of all (see his 
play Free Labour dealing with the Trade- 
Union problems), we owe the drama ‘with 
a purpose’ which revealed its highest pitch 
with Galsworthy, and Bernard Shaw.’ 
(Léone Rives, introduction to Jt is Never Too 
Late to Mend, p. 14.) 


The ‘realism’ of Reade’s plays can be con- 
sidered from three angles: the reality of the 
stage effects; artistic reality; and truth to the 
actual conditions of human life. 

Although in Jt is Never Too Late to Mend and 
Free Labour Reade used realistic scenic effects to 
emphasize a contemporary evil, he more often 
used them for the pleasure of the effects them- 
selves. They were popular in Gold, which had 
no propaganda purpose, and in Jt is Never Too 
Late to Mend they were not confined to the 
prison scenes. The critic of The Reader (14 Octo- 
ber 1865) recorded with sly amusement the 
first scene’s impact upon the audience: 

‘When the curtain went up, a burst of 
applause broke out on the minutely-painted 
scene, filled with realities. A practical wind- 
mill had its sails in motion, and a cardboard 
church was set up on the top of one of the 
hills. The grass was green enough to cut in 
one of the painted meadows, and told in very 
well with the built up stable, real hay, real 
horse, and real water which was pumped out 
of a real pump, by a real girl; presently two 
real-looking farmers ride on real geldings; 
and shortly after, a very well-dressed convict 
rides a donkey which seemed to be a piece of 
gratuitous realism, as he evidently was not a 
coster-monger. It was now quite evident we 
were going to have a most intensely real 
drama, and we were not deceived.’ 


And The Times critic, although deploring 
the prison scenes, remarked: 


‘The piece has been magnificently put 
upon the stage, and a mountainous view in 
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Australia, with a fall of real water, may rank 
among the wonders of modern stage manage- 
ment.’ (Thursday, 5 October 1865.) 


In the plays Reade wrote after Jt is Never Too 
Late to Mend the realistic effects were even more 
startling and sensational, such as the explosion 
in Free Labour (mentioned above) and the 
colliery explosion in Love and Money (written 
with Henry Pettitt and produced at the Adelphi 
on 18 November 1882). The Times reviewer de- 
scribed the scene in this play, in which the 
heroine Mary runs to the mine to warn her 
father of Burnley’s intention to murder him by 
firing the mine: 

‘But just as she is falling into her father’s 

arms the explosion occurs. Prepared though 

they were for the catastrophe, the audience 
experienced a shock considerably more 
shattering to their nerves than the Fenian 
explosion in Taken from Life. The firing of 
the handful of dynamite fiendishly placed in 
the workings is followed by a terrible bang 
and a flash of flame produced by the fire 
damp, the horror of which is all the more 
thrilling from the stage being shrouded in 
darkness. The workings tumble in masses under 


the shock, and a thin curtain of gauze hastily 
lowered throws a mysterious pbscurity over 


the scene, in which the imagination is free to 
picture a ghastly holocaust of dead bodies. 
No stronger sensation than this has ever been 
seen on the stage, for the spectacle is ren- 
dered doubly realistic by the noisome fumes 
of the explosion pervading the theatre. Close 
upon this sensation follows another—almost 
superfluous, it would seem. In the fourth act, 
Hope, his daughter, and Ben Burnley are dis- 
covered in the mine in the last stage of ex- 
haustion. . . . But a new danger is impending, 
for Burnley in his desperation endeavours to 
flood the mine. As the noise of the rescuers 
grows louder and louder there is a terrible 
struggle between the two men, which ends in 
Burnley shaking off Hope, and by one blow 
of his pick letting in the pent-up waters of a 
reservoir. Water—real water—pours in upon 
the stage and a clever device of stage car- 
pentry represents it as slowly rising to over- 
whelm the survivors.’ (Monday, 20 November 
1882.) 


Notice that the writer equates ‘sensation’ 
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with realistic spectacle—‘No stronger sensation 
... has ever been seen, ... for the spectacle is 
rendered doubly realistic. . . .’ 

Reade used his realistic effects largely for the 
sake of sensation, to provide his audience with 
the spectacle and exciting incidents they loved. 
His efforts to produce a serious social drama 
decreased after It is Never Too Late to Mend. The 
forging of the real tools in Free Labour cannot be 
justified by the plea that it makes more im- 
pressive the dramatist’s protest against Trade 
Union terrorism—it is spectacle for spectacle’s 
sake. And Love and Money has no serious social 
purpose whatever. So, apart from Act II of Jt is 
Never Too Late to Mend, Reade’s realistic effects 
were meant to thrill rather than make more 
evident a contemporary wrong. The social pur- 
pose became a subsidiary issue. 

It is also true that when he was concerned 
with social problems in his dramas he empha- 
sized their crudely external aspect rather than 
their subtler human implications. Josephs in 
It is Never Too Late to Mend is tortured in prison 
and finally dies. The emphasis is on the crude 
sensational effect, on his physical sufferings and 
his death, not on any mental conflict in him. 
The scene is comparable to that of Falder’s im- 
prisonment in Galsworthy’s Justice. Falder, like 
Josephs, is in a separate cell. But Galsworthy 
is concerned with the man’s mental suffering. 
The prison doctor can find nothing physically 
wrong with him, but in one short scene we see 
him pacing his cell like a caged animal and 
leaning his head against the door to catch the 
slightest sound from the outside world. Finally, 
responding to the sound of another door being 
beaten with frenzied hands, he hammers on his 
own door in an agony of despair. There are no 
spectacular scenes of torture, no physical 
cruelty, and Falder’s plight is the more horrible 
because the Governor is not a monster, like 
Hawes, but a servant of the great machine, the 
Law. He can see its deficiencies where human 
relationships are concerned, yet can find no 
way of rectifying them. Justice is an effective 
drama of mental states and personal relation- 
ships, and the prison scene, without spectacular 
realism but with insight into human nature, 
shows the snap of the great trap, Law, upon 
Falder—the trap which gaped upon him in 
those four mad minutes when he forged the 
cheque, from which Frome tried to save him 
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in the trial scene and which finally breaks and 
destroys him, preventing his return to the life 
of normal society. It is the tragedy of a weak 
mind warped by an inhuman process, and be- 
cause of its inhumanity we come to question its 


But in Jt is Never Too Late to Mend psycho- 
logical truth is often sacrificed so that the 
audience shall be certain to receive the full 
thrill of physical action. Josephs, threatened 
- with the torture of the punishment-jacket and 
presumably half-mad with terror, can yet con- 
trol his words to explain systematically to the 
audience the physical brutality of the process: 

‘I cannot go on like this—first the jacket, 
till I faint away; then buckets of water 
thrown over me, and to lie all night in my 
wet clothes, then starved, and then the 
jacket again, because you have starved me 

down too weak to work.’ (Act II, Sc. 1, 

P- 43-) 


So that even in the scenes which were meant 
particularly toexpose a contemporary evil Reade 
lost sight of the problem in the sensational effect. 
This is evident in the stage direction given after 
Hawes has ordered Robinson to the black-hole 
for loosing Josephs from the jacket: 

‘Robinson struggles up and down with 
them [the warders]. He throws Fry L. and 

Evans R. Hawes whistles. Two more turn- 

keys come up C. opening and seize him. He 

trips them. Fry and Evans again seize him. 

The two he has thrown seize him from be- 

hind. He throws Fry down L.H., kicks Evans 

into R. corner, throws the other two in 
opposite directions. Fry and Evans again 
rushing up, he strikes them back into their 
respective corners. Hawes goes up to seize 
him, and he strikes Hawes full in the face and 
rushes into his cell—a large piece of stone— 
as they are all coming towards him and 
raises stone with both hands. They recoil. 
Picture.’ (Act II, Sc. m, pp. 47, 48.) 


Reade boasted that the incidents upon which 
he based his social dramas were true, but he 
took care to choose those incidents which lent 
themselves to spectacular presentation. 

He was undoubtedly sincere when in his 
dramas he attempted to bring the public’s atten- 
tion to bear on abuses and wrongs which 


angered him. The reviewer of Free Labour 
wrote: 


‘If ever a man had the courage of his con- 
victions Mr. Charles Reade is the man. 
Convictions are convictions with him, not 
things to be kept for their special platform or 
their peculiar pulpit, but besetting beliefs, 
faiths to be preached in season and out of 
season, good for all places, wholesome for all 
people. He rarely writes a novel or puts a 
play on the stage but to attack some abuse, 
lay bare some oppression, or advocate some 
reform. The function of fiction in his view is, 
above all, didactic. It is not difficult to see 
how readily this idiosyncrasy lends itself to 
realism. Believing in the direct and imme- 
diate influence of literary and dramatic art 
upon opinion and practice, whatever helps 
to give that art impressiveness and hold upon 
the public attention is, in Mr. Reade’s view, 
available and legitimate as a means of effect.” 
(The Times, Tuesday, 31 May 1870.) 


But this statement is not strictly accurate. In 
fact, only four of Reade’s plays can be described 
as having a social purpose—Zt is Never Too Late 
to Mend and Free Labour advocate reforms in the 
organization of society, Foul Play (Holborn 
Theatre, 28 May 1868) is vaguely concerned 
with the villainy of big businessmen who try to 
cheat insurance companies, and Drink (from 
Zola’s L’ Assomoir and produced at the Princess’s 
Theatre, 2 June 1879), attacks intemperance. 
Nevertheless, it is true that Reade had a 
passionate belief in the utilitarian function of 
art, and that when he wanted to publicize a 
problem or an evil he used every sensational 
device to get his ‘message’ across. And his sen- 
sational tricks worked towards ‘realism’ because 
by transplanting the actions and events of ‘real 
life’ to the stage he believed that his drama 
would thereby acquire artistic reality, because 
both these and the realistic scenery would then 
be ‘hard facts’ to which Reade, the artist, 
pinned so much faith. This attempt to equate 
factual and artistic reality was fatal to any 
serious achievement as a dramatist. 

Reade’s social dramas, for all their concern 
with contemporary human problems, were no 
nearer to human life than were his other plays. 
The Bluebook data had its basis in fact, but the 
human emotions were often spurious. He pro- 
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vided the conventional happy ending—Henry 
Little, brutally attacked by the Trade Union- 
ists, lives to be reunited with Grace Carden; 
Tom Robinson makes good and is received 
back into society; in Foul Play Robert Penfold 
and Helen Rolleston find honour and happi- 
ness in spite of Arthur Wardlaw’s machinations 
in his attempts to cheat the underwriters. In 
the same way that Reade’s desire for incident 
and spectacle led him to concentrate on the 
sensational aspects of social wrongs, so his 
genuinely indignant awareness of an abuse or 
an injustice was disastrously entangled with 
contemporary stage conventions—the impos- 
sible scheming villain, the incredibly noble 
hero, the sentimentality of filial and romantic 
love, the ultimate triumph of self-conscious and 
priggish virtue. Therefore his indignation does 
not make an impact upon the reader as does, 
for example, Ibsen’s sense of wrong in A Doll’s 
House. Here the implications of a wrong atti- 
tude are worked out relentlessly, and the play’s 
conclusion is vigorous and rings true. At the 
end of Jt is Never Too Late to Mend the reader 
feels that all the uncomfortable human prob- 
lems, such as Robinson’s return into ‘respect- 
able’ society or Susan’s acceptance of the new 
situation, have been shelved, all untidy threads 
have been neatly—too neatly—gathered up, so 
that George Fielding can turn to the rustics and 
say: 

Neighbours, Mr. Meadows was an able 
man, ang I a poor simple fellow; yet you see 
he end in trouble, and I am in heaven, or 
next door to it. So let us take to heart the old 
adage, ‘Honesty is the best policy’. 

Robinson: And when you look at me, yokels, 
you may see the truth of another old saying, 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend’. (Act IV, 


Sc. 0, pp. 98, 99.) 


Realistic drama can be of two kinds. It can 
have a superficial realism of language, costume, 
and scenery. In Juno and the Paycock the charac- 
ters speak in naturalistic Irish idiom, wear the 
clothes of a poverty-stricken Irish family in 1922, 
and the set has the appearance of a tenement 
apartment in Dublin of that period. There is a 
galvanized bath, a coal-box, and an alarm- 
clock lying on its face. This simple realism is 
achieved by transferring to the stage objects 
normally used by a certain class of people. Or 


the realism can be of a deeper kind. It can reflect 
the conditions of actual life, but they may be so 
worked upon by the dramatist’s imagination 
that they transcend actuality and attain the 
reality of a truth about human living. 

Juno and the Paycock strikes home not because 
we know that in some houses the only time- 
piece is an alarm-clock lying on its face, but 
because O’Casey wins our sympathy for Mrs. 
Boyle fighting to make a brave show against 
overwhelming odds, retaining to the end her 
humanity and her love for her children. The 
drama is effective and rings true because 
O’Casey, in terms of character, works out the 
situation remorselessly to its conclusion of misery, 
leaving us with the unsentimental ironic truth 
of Boyle’s final comment, spoken in drunken 
glibness: 

‘I’m telling you . . . Joxer . . . th’ whole 

worl’s ... in a terr... ible state o’... 

chassis!’ 


Similarly, Eugene O’Neill’s Anna Christie 
makes its effect not because its first act 
realistically displays a dockside saloon-bar in 
New York, nor because in the final act we can 
hear the ships hooting in Boston harbour while 
we watch the drama played out in Christopher- 
son’s barge. The scenery adds its effect to the 
play, but the central interest is Anna Christie. 
The play is memorable because it deals with 
the then frequently veiled problem of prostitu- 
tion in terms of individuals. Anna became a 
prostitute because of loneliness, unhappiness, 
desperation, but is capable, in the right circum- 
stances, of finding love and happiness. It is the 
actual human situation, seen imaginatively, 
which matters, not the scenery which supports 
it but is completely subservient to it. This kind 
of realistic drama is worthy of being discussed 
as an art form. 

Such a drama Reade never achieved, even 
though Léone Rives hailed him as the forerunner 
of Galsworthy and fellow worker with Ibsen. 
The simple realism of stage effects became in his 
hands crude spectacle, and the presentation of 
social problems was falsified by subservience to 
contemporary stage conventions. Reade’s social 
dramas are interesting to the modern reader 
for two main reasons. He found the material for 
them in the lives of ordinary or down-trodden 
people—small farmers, workmen, ex-convicts, 
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sailors, ticket-of-leave men:' the people 
who formed part of the living human acti- 
vity in which nineteenth-century drama was 
at last to find renewal of life after its in- 
credible excursions into melodrama and its 
coy flirtations with the poetic muse in the plays 
of, for example, Sheridan Knowles. Also, he is 
to be commended for attempting, however 
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briefly, to make the drama a vehicle for serious 
thought, not simply a drug to the senses and a 
purveyor of well-worn moral tags. But he was 
not a great enough artist to shape his awareness 
of contemporary wrongs into powerful drama. 
He could not create a form to express his new 
subject-matter; he could only attempt to force 
his subject-matter into the old form. 


Night Journey through Storm 


negro forehead of the night 

Was pressed against the window glass, 
And through the storm clouds rolled the white 
Eyeballs of stars pared bare with fright. 


The car, a fragile cage of light 

Tossed onward by the gusts of wind 
Raced with the leaves along the bright 
Path it unrolled through the wild night. 


But in our bubble, safe and warm, 
Deaf to the gale, blind to the rain, 
Through all the havoc of the storm 
We rode, indifferent as the unborn. 
Yet flailing hail and needling rain 
Beyond the rind of glass still rage— 
Drenched pelt and cold-as-snail-flesh skin, 
The tempest’s fury and its pain— 

And from the child, cradled and warm 
Only the womb’s thin shell holds back 
The gale, the carnage of the storm 
Into which innocence is born. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


Tom Brown and Company: Scholastic 
Novels of the 1850s 


By MARGARET M. MAISON 


ust over a hundred years ago Thomas Schooldays, which proved to be not only a best- 
J Hughes, a barrister, ratherdiffidently presen- _ seller of 1857, but a classic of its kind. Now we 
ted to the world his first novel, Tom Brown’s knowitall so well—the glorification of the manly 


* He was not the first. Cf. The Ticket-of-Leave Man, by Tom Taylor, first performed at the Royal Olympic 


Theatre, 28 May 1863: a crude but interesting play. 
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Christian type as opposed to the gambling bully 
or the ‘mammy-sick’ milksop, the hero-worship 
of the great Dr. Arnold, the famous exhortation 
to ‘tell the truth, keep a brave and kind heart 
and never listen to or say anything you 
wouldn’t have your mother and sister hear’. New 
editions still appear,’ and through the medium 
of television the book has even penetrated to 
the consciousness of that strange, sprawling, 
star-gazing little animal, the mid-twentieth- 
century British schoolboy. Unaccustomed to 
the Arnoldian mixture of strenuous sermon and 
sport, the blend of high seriousness and high 
spirits, he can yet enjoy the zestful adventures 
of young Tom, and will appreciate Brown in a 
blanket nearly as much as Bunter on the run. 
Thomas Hughes is generally regarded as the 
innovator of a new form, the pioneer of the 
novel of school life, the ‘Columbus of the world 
of schoolboy romance’. The territory, however, 
was not entirely unexplored. A notable trail 
had been blazed by Sir Richard Phillips, that 
most versatile writer who produced an enor- 
mous number of books under at least half a 
dozen different pseudonyms, and whose tale, 
First Going to School, or, the Story of Tom Brown 
and his Sisters, first appeared in 1809. Nor should 
we forget that ‘scholastic novels’, as Black- 
wood’s Magazine called them, were already an 
established genre in Victorian literature even 
in the cighteen-forties, and the ’fifties merely 
saw an extension and enrichment of theme. In 
this decade many old boys were weaving their 
reminiscences into rorkance, with colourful 
tales of fags, fops, duncts, ‘nobs’ and ‘snobs’. 
Many were writing to point a moral, and it is 
significant that Sandford and Merton, that di- 
dactic gem of eighteenth-century priggery, 
underwent an enormous revival of popularity 
in the eighteen-fifties, and had hosts of imi- 
tators. Many novelists, too, were shocking their 
readers with grim exposures of the abuses in 
public schools and private academies, for these 
nurseries of vice and crime could frequently 
provide courses of adult education in the arts of 
cheating and corrupting the young; and they 
inspired several besides Dickens to indicate in 
fiction the urgent problem of Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes? The scholastic novel of the period was 


often propagandist as well as autobiographical, 
and afforded the most interesting, if hair- 
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raising, glimpses into the lives and habits of the 
Victorian pedagogues and pupils. 

The earliest and perhaps the most entertain- 
ing of all the scholastic novels of this decade is 
Frank Smedley’s Frank Fairlegh, or Scenes from 
the Life of a Private Pupil, which appeared in 
1850, with lively illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank. Smedley tells us in his preface that 
‘While volume after volume had been devoted 
to “Schoolboy Days” and “College Life”, the 
mysteries of that paradise of public-school- 
fearing mammas—a “Private Tutor’s”—yet 
continued unrevealed, and I resolved to en- 
lighten those tender parents as to the precise 
nature of the rosebed in which they were so 
anxious to transplant their darlings.’ The 
opening is delightful: 

‘Never forget, under any circumstances, to 
think and act like a gentleman, and don’t 
exceed your allowance’, said my father. 

‘Mind you read your Bible, and remember 
what I told you about wearing flannel waist- 
coats’, cried my mother. 

And with their united, ‘God bless you, my 
boy!’ still ringing in my ears, I found myself 
inside the stage coach, on my way to London. 


The amazing adventures of the hero at Dr. 
Mildman’s establishment are recounted with 
great gusto. Feats of strength abounded— 
pupils were hurled through windows or rescued 
from drowning by their fellows as the occasion 
demanded (such rescues were to become stock 
incidents in this type of fiction), and the un- 
flagging succession of comic incidents, in the 
boisterous tradition of Mr. Pickwick, makes 
Frank Fairlegh, even today, a hilariously funny 
tale of schoolboy adventure. 

In 1852 appeared another amusing tale, 
Charles Rowcroft’s Confessions of an Etonian. 
Monere ridendo was Rowcroft’s aim in writing 
this book, and it forms a spirited protest against 
the lack of discipline and the habits of drinking, 
gambling, and obtaining things ‘on tick’ that 
darkened Rowcroft’s days at Eton; the ‘tick’ 
habit in particular causing the hero’s downfall 
and the author’s most impassioned and elo- 


quent condemnation. 


Revelations of the rot in England’s educa- 
tional structure were now appearing in horrify- 
ing succession, and in 1854 a vigorous assault 


1 A recent reprint has been issued in the St. Martin’s Library (Macmillan, 4s., paper covers). 
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on the public schools was made by George 
Griffith in his novel, The Life and Adventures of 
George Wilson, a Foundation Scholar. Griffith 


that ‘the subject of education from the Univer- 
sity down to the Idiot Institution calls aloud 
upon all classes for improvement’, he pro- 
ceeded, through the story, to present his ideal 
solution—which included social equality, State 
regulation, an imitation of certain Continental 
systems, and definite practical measures to 
make idiots ‘happy and useful’. 

In the same year was published Hugh 
Miller’s admirable book, My Schools and School- 
masters, partly an autobiography and partly, as 
the author himself styled it, ‘a sort of educa- 
tional treatise thrown into narrative form’, We 
follow the hero through dame school, grammar 
school, and ‘subscription school’ in Scotland, 
we are shown the difficulties of the ‘dangerous 
age’ for boys, and the adventures of manhood 
as well as youth are related; for the conclusion 
that the author reached was that ‘life itself is a 
school, and Nature always a fresh study, and 
that the man who keeps his eyes and his mind 
open will always find fitting, though, it may be 
hard schoolmasters, to speed him on in his life- 
long education’. This is a remarkably fine work, 
head and shoulders above its imitators in the 
‘life’s a school’ class of fiction (of which such 
feeble specimens as Mrs. Hall’s Daddy Dacre’s 
School are typical), and it deserves a better fate 
than the complete neglect accorded to it by the 
twentieth century. 

These are but a handful of the scholastic 
novels that preceded Tom Brown’s Schooldays in 
the ’fifties, and even before 1857 was out suc- 
cessors began to appear on the scene. Another 
old boy of Rugby, George Lawrence, drew a 
somewhat different picture of his schooldays in 
Guy Livingstone, a novel which also proved a 
best-seller of 1857 but which is now, like 
Miller’s excellent book, most regrettably con- 
signed to oblivion. Guy Livingstone was as 
‘robust and combative’ as Tom Brown, but 
with his powers of knocking boys senseless went 
a habit of flirting outrageously with the head- 
master’s wife. The novel was written with 
wicked wit and cynicism, Guy Livingstone, like 
his author, being one of those enfants terribles— 
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the bane and blight of all conscientious teachers 
—who flourished in the eighteen-fifties as in 
every age. (Some of these ‘Down with Skool’ 
types are well described in A Schoolmaster’s 
Difficulties and The Calling and Responsibilities of a 
Governess, two charming little pedagogic guide- 
books of the period, advocating, like Coleridge, 
the rule of Love, Hope, and Patience over way- 
ward childhood.) Guy Livingstone can hardly 
be classed as a scholastic novel, for its hero 
quickly grew up to devote the rest of his life to 
the pursuit of women and foxes, but its early 
pages provide an exquisite joy and relief to 
those seeking the corrective for an overdose of 
Rugbeian muscular Christianity. 

The immediate success of this immoral tale 
threatened to endanger the popularity of more 
conventional stories of young Christian gentle- 
men at school, but Canon Farrar came speedily 
to the rescue, and Eric, or Little by Little ap- 
peared in the following year ‘to portray, from 
the moral point of view, the life and temptations 
of a boy at school’. Thring of Uppingham 
called Farrar ‘Not a mere knowledge-box with 
the lid open, but a true guide and teacher, able 
and willing to help, inspirit and lead the way’, 
and as a headmaster Farrar enjoyed a high 
reputation (in spite of his habit of calling slow 
pupils by such names as ‘antediluvian mega- 
therium’). But as a novelist he was distinctly 
inferior, and Eric, drenched in sentimentality 
and moralizing, with its prigs and prayers and 
juvenile death-beds and sobbings—‘the lacri- 
mosity, is, I know, too much’, admitted the 
author—has achieved notoriety rather than 
fame. Although it converted several Victorian 
readers from lives of crime it will hardly help 
or inspirit the reader of today, who will doubt- 
less find himself more in sympathy with the bad 
pupils who went carousing in ‘The Jolly 
Herring’, made cigars out of rolled cabbage- 
leaves, and let loose grasshoppers on ladies’ 
bonnets in church. This type of story, savouring 
of the tract-like horrors of such contemporary 
tales as The Dying Schoolboy or Sin in the Schoolroom, 
is generally distasteful to the modern mind. 

The girls’ scholastic fiction of the period, 
which reveals how very many academies like 
Miss Pinkerton’s or asylums like Lowood still 
survived in the mid-nineteenth century, de- 
mands a survey to itself. So also does the ‘Uni- 
versity Novel’: there is no space to go to 
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Oxford to meet the incomparable Mr. Verdant 
Green (whose racy adventures in the "fifties de- 
lighted Victorians even more than those of 
Peter Priggins in the ’forties), or to visit Cam- 
bridge to see the goody-goody Julian Home 
rescuing undergraduates from the downward 
path. But it is the schoolboy who dominates the 
scholastic novel of this decade; his rise to 
literary fame leading Blackwood’s Magazine to 
declare, in 1861, that ‘the British schoolboy has 
become a hero . . . and the professional story- 
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tellers rejoice in the addition of another new 
figure to their repertory of ready-made charac- 
ters’. Perhaps these few examples, selected from 
a mass of material, may encourage readers who 
have been entertained by the explcits of Stalky 
and Co. at their college, Jeremy at Crale or 
Verney at Harrow, to go back even further to 
school, and find pleasure and profit in explor- 
ing the rich and varied heritage of scholastic 
novels of the eighteen-fifties. 


Recording Shakespeare 


RANVILLE BARKER, in his Prefaces, con- 
stantly lays stress on the speaking of 
Shakespeare’s verse as the foundation of all study 
of his work. ‘Verse was his supreme dramatic 
resource’, he declared, ‘the master-medium of 
hisstage craft. With Shakespearedramatic writing 
was for convenience of record merely ; his verse 
was not only conceived as speech, it was to be 
so born and only so meant to exist. He provided 
music for an orchestra of living individual voices 
that he knew. As nearly as might be he spoke 
through his actors. It is the mere notation of this 
once-living music which remains.’ 

Professor Dover Wilson expresses the same 
view when he affirms that although ‘there are 
many editions\ef Shakespeare, a spoken one 
must surely be theest’. Yet for an uncut version 
of the plays we have so far had available only 
the printed page. The spoken word comes over 
on the stages today in mutilated versions, arbi- 
trarily divided; and the listener is distracted 
from the essentials of the language by the ex- 
ternals of—often unnecessarily elaborate—pro- 
duction, and by the personalities of the players 
in a ‘star system’ which thrives at the expense 
of the play. 

It was thus to fulfil a real need that the British 
Council embarked upon its present ambitious 
project of providing Shakespeare’s readers with 
an uncut text of the plays and poems, spoken for 
the listening ear through the medium of the 
long-playing record. The recordings are being 
made by the Marlowe Society of Cambridge— 
founded fifty years ago by undergraduates, with 
Rupert Brooke as its first president—under the 
direction of George Rylands, Fellow of King’s, 


Chairman of the Cambridge Arts Theatre, and 
a Governor of the Old Vic. 

The choice of this company, with its tradition 
of anonymity for the actors, its aim of following 
the conventions of the Elizabethan stage, and its 
Shakespearian productions justly celebrated at 
home and abroad, was an especially happy one. 
The text to be used throughout will be that of 
the ‘New Shakespeare’ (Cambridge), edited by 
John Dover Wilson; and—as the result of ex- 
tensive research on the music which accom- 

Elizabethan and Jacobean productions 
of the plays—the recordings reproduce, as far 
as present knowledge permits, the original 
music to each play. 

The British Council hopes to maintain pro- 
duction at the rate of four plays a year, and the 
first half-dozen now available set a high stan- 
dard for the future. Othello, As You Like It, 
Troilus and Cressida, Richard II, Julius Caesar, and 
Coriolanus are rendered in the finest tradition of 
Shakespearian verse-speaking. The plays are 
presented without narration, in order to con- 
centrate attention on the text without breaking 
the flow of action; but printed narratives, set- 
ting the scene and introducing the characters, 
are available in quantity for school or class use, 
Editions of the plays in “The Cambridge 
Pocket Shakespeare’—reasonably priced at 55. 
each and using the ‘New Shakespeare’ text— 
will be issued as or before the recordings be- 
come available. Copies may be ordered from 
The Cambridge Press, or with the records from 
the Argo Record Company, 113 Fulham Road, 
London, S.W. 3. Full information about pro- 
gress and the release dates of individual plays 
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will be circulated to schools, societies, institu- 
tions, and individuals who care to notify the 
Argo Record Company of their interest. Of the 
recorded plays already available, Othello, Trotlus 
and Cressida, and Coriolanus each cost £8. 6s. 10d. 
(including purchase tax), and As You Like It, 
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Julius Caesar, and Richard II, £6. 5s. 3}d. (in- 
cluding purchase tax). This is a venture warmly 
to be commended, and particularly welcome to 
teachers of English for helping to bring Shake- 
speare alive in the classroom. 

M. W. 


Theatre Notes 


The Party (New) ; Variation on a Theme (Globe) ; 
Classical Theatre of China (Adelphi); The 
Taming of the Shrew (Regent’s Park). 

N Flowering Cherry—reviewed in English last 
I Spring—Robert Bolt successfully portrayed 
the character of a husband whose harassed wife 
was forced to be the prop of his weakness and 
whose foibles profoundly affected the rest of his 
family. Jane Arden’s The Party explored a simi- 
lar theme, with compassionate insight and an 
assurance of craftsmanship remarkable in a first 
play. Here the main conflict lay between child 
and parent: depicting a seventeen-year- 
old who, with the ruthless intolerance of ado- 
lescence and of the painfully humiliated, 
uncompromisingly rejected an _ alcoholic 
father who, the more she despised him, more 
desperately craved his daughter’s love. 

The play opened with preparations for 
Hetty’s birthday party. Upon this festive occa- 
sion she had pinned extravagant hopes, alter- 
nating with obsessive apprehension lest her 
absent father—away in a home for alcoholics— 
should reappear in time to ruin her great day. 
His untimely return was, dramatically, in- 
evitable: what proved so skilful was the steady 
building of suspense, all through the first two 
scenes, towards that shattering moment. Miss 
Arden’s success lay not only in her power of 
creating and sustaining dramatic tension, but 
in the sympathy with which she presented the 
predicaments of her characters: Richard 
Brough, the man whose shortcomings had made 
him an intruder in his own home; the young 
girl torn between resentful hatred and shame 
on the one hand, and, on the other, guilt and 
remorseful pity; and the unfortunate wife 
steeled for the most part to a stoical patience. 
Hetty’s final conversion to compassion, her ex- 
pressions of love couched in sentiments both too 
extravagant and too articulate for the average 


adolescent, formed the only sequences that did 
not entirely convince in a sincere and moving 
play. Charles Laughton’s portrait of a man 
vacillating between truculence and uncertainty, 
unreasonable demands and fits of self-reproach, 
powerfully compelled the watcher’s pity. Ann 
Lynn gave the character of Hetty a fine-drawn 
nervous brilliance, and her mother was played 
with quiet dignity by Joyce Redman. Elsa Lan- 
chester contributed a delectable sketch of a big- 
hearted neighbour, comfortable and common. 
A typical present-day teen-ager also figured 
in Mr. Rattigan’s new play, Variation ona Theme: 
the remote and indifferent daughter of the cen- 
tral character, Rose, a rich, four-times-married 
woman who had fought her way up from 
humble origins to a dubiously enviable position 
as owner of the Chateau Auguste at Cannes. 
Intensified by her daughter’s rejection, her 
need to be needed precipitated her into the 
arms of an unlikely suitor: a penniless weakling 
from the ballet, also on the upward climb but 
looking, en route, for a mother-substitute and a 
shoulder to cry on. In this youth’s swagger 
masking a fundamental insecurity, Rose 
(played with her now familiar gawky languor 
by Margaret Leighton) saw with pity the image 
of her own younger self. These people were as 
trivial and unattractive a bunch as any to be 
found in one of John Osborne’s ‘angry’ plays. 
In The Browning Version, The Deep Blue Sea, and 
Separate Tables Mr. Rattigan was also writing 
about frustration and failure; but there he suc- 
ceeded in arousing compassion for some aspect 
of the human dilemma. It was a measure of this 
play’s weakness that its characters failed to 
evoke any sympathetic response, but merely— 
at best—irritation, and—at worst—indiffer- 
ence. Watching the hysterical scenes and dra- 
matic renunciations, one could not feel that 
much of it touched any authentic spring of 
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emotion, or greatly care what finally became 
of the protagonists. This, from Mr. Rattigan, 
was thin, disappointing fare. 

The Classical Theatre of China has again 
been in London with a varied and colourful 
programme. The folk-tale about a fairy who 
married a mortal and had, in consequence, to 
combat the anger of the high gods, contained 
some dazzling displays of swordsmanship (it 
seems that the heroine took fifteen years to 
attain such dexterity and precision in handling 
her weapon in the duel dances). The most deli- 
cate and enchanting item of the opening session 
was the young girls’ Peacock Dance; the most 
spectacular, the Dragon Dance—customarily 
performed to express the peasants’ joy in the 
harvest—in which, to the clash of exultant 
music and through eddies of swirling smoke, 
two huge illuminated monsters gyrated and 
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gambolled with abandon across the stage, fire- 
balls issuing from benevolently grinning jaws. 

In this year’s Regent’s Park repertoire The 
Taming of the Shrew was an especially lively pro- 
duction. Flickering foliage, evening bird-song, 
and afterglow fading into dusk (on what must 
have been one of the few fine evenings of the 
summer) enhanced the gaiety and charm of a 
spirited performance. Lucentio (Peter Bartlett) 
and Tranio (Leonard Graham) spoke their 
lines ringingly, and Bernard Brown’s Petruchio 
suggested an excellent possibility for a future 
Mercutio. Bianca was beguilingly decorative; 
and Cecilia Sonnenberg’s Katherina presented 
a whirlwind virago whose spectacular tantrums 
and menacing mobility of expression vitalized 
the production, and threw into fine comic relief 
her subsequent meek collapse into submissive- 
ness. THESPIS 


Weather 


TRANGE how there can be weathers in the mind 
So contrary to earth’s! When outer sun 
Illumines leaf and petal, there may be, 
Inwardly, thundercloud—oppression 
Dark on the spirit laid. The summer birds 


Day-long in shrill, mindless felicity 


Mock that desire that finds no ease in words 
And clothes all June in desolation. 


Yet, in some bleak and leafless season’s mood 

That casts a shadow over living things, 

When birds, with men, sullen and silent brood— 

Deep from some unplumbed source joy wells, the springs 
Bright, inexhaustible: perversely, then, 

How in earth’s dark the spirit shines and sings! 


MARGARET WILLY 
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Wise Fools in Shakespeare. By Rosert 
Gotpsitu. Liverpool U.P. 16s. 


Restoration Literature. By K. M. P. Bur- 
ton. Hutchinson University Library. 10s. 6d. 

Elizabethan Literature. By HeLen Morris. 
Home University Library. Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


Shakespeare’s richest entertainers, his fools, 


are not always properly valued, and Dr. Gold- 
smith’s book, new to England though published 
in America in 1955, will be useful ; in particular, 
it will help teachers and students who may be 
left puzzled by the ineptness, the vagueness, or 
evasions of many school editions and some 
critics about the nature and functions of the 
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professional jesters in the plays. The first half 
of the book traces the development of the fool 
in history and tradition, and his on 
the stage. This is excellently done, but Dr. 
Goldsmith is a better historian than critic, and 
the section in which he examines Touchstone, 
Feste, Lavache, and the Fool in Lear in their 
characteristic Shakespearian function as wise 
fools is something of a disappointment. He feels 
it necessary to counter the views of Gervinus, 
Coleridge, and Bradley, and, in concentrating 
on the individual characters and their lines, 
seems to miss something of their richness in the 
context of the play. So, for instance, he stresses 
Touchstone’s function as a critic, but does not 
put him in perspective as himself criticized 
within the terms of As You Like It; and he 
does little more than hint at the Fool’s special 
relevance to the concern with different con- 
ceptions of wisdom and folly which is at the 
centre of Lear. But if not a rich, it is an ade- 
quate account of Shakespeare’s fools, and places 
them convincingly in historical context, which 
alone should prevent their being regarded as 
superficial figures, mere entertainers. 

Miss Burton’s aim in her account of litera- 
ture between 1660 and 1700 is to bring out 
what she calls the ‘serious achievements’ of the 
age, and it is with some severity that she calls 
the dramatists ‘entertainers’. Dryden is carved 
up among the several sections of the book, so 
that his full stature hardly appears; and Milton 
is not treated because there is a volume in the 
series devoted to him. The main stress falls on 
authors like Bunyan (who might have been ex- 
cluded for the same reason as Milton), Tra- 
herne, Thomas Burnet, Clarendon, and Locke. 
Miss Burton has a real sympathy for their work, 
and well describes it, with a fine range of quota- 
tion and illustration. Her book would provide 
a most valuable corrective to that image of the 
time as dominated by the ‘Wits’, if it were not 
a little too prim and solemn. She shows the 
seriousness of the serious writers well enough, 
but undervalues the ‘pure’ literature which she 
sees as ‘almost the froth on the surface of the 
age’. And she seems to confuse an earnest pur- 
pose with artistic achievement, saying, for in- 
stance, of Halifax, 

‘Although his primary intention was not 
to produce a work of art, Halifax was essen- 
tially a serious writer. He was trying to give 
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a picture of the whole of life, instead of an 
arbitrarily selected scene of sexual or martial 
conquest. His inclusiveness, his subtlety of 
apprehension and what Raleigh called his 
‘practical wisdom” gave his work an artistic 
truth which is lacking in most of the plays 
and novels of the time.’ 
So she allows only ‘one good comedy’ in the 
period, Etherege’s Man of Mode, because in this 
alone she finds some criticism of the hero. Her 
concern, indeed, seems to be more for truth of 
observation than artistic truth; the formal 
values are quite left out of account, and she 
fails to persuade one reader at any rate that 
the ‘artistic truth’ of Halifax is as compelling 
as the artistic wholeness of The Way of the World. 
Perhaps because she does not question the 
seriousness of the ‘entertainers’ with whom she 
deals, Helen Morris achieves in her lively 
account of Elizabethan Literature a grace and 
authority which Miss Burton lacks. She is a 
little hard on the sonnet, and necessarily rather 
thin on Shakespeare, but she manages within 
the small compass of her slighter and less am- 
bitious book to suggest the infinite richness of 
her subject. 
R. A. FOAKES 


The Romantic Assertion. A Study of the 
Language of Nineteenth-Century Poetry. By 
R. A. Foaxes. Methuen. 16s. 

The Early Wordsworthian Milieu. By Z. S. 
Finx. Oxford. 255. 

Ten Studies in the of Matthew 
Arnold. By Pavitt F. Baum. Cambridge 
(Duke U.P.). 30s. 

Evidence is not lacking to show that the 
dominance of the Metaphysical poets of the 
seventeenth century in the minds of the literary 
public is at last on the wane, with the Roman- 
tic writers of the nineteenth century coming 
into the reversion. If this tendency does, in fact, 
exist, then Mr. Foakes’s essay is as timely as it 
is convincing. 

Not only does Mr. Foakes succeed in re- 
habilitating the principal nineteenth-century 
Romantic poets in the minds of all but wilfully 
prejudiced readers; he also insists that poetic 
imagery—for the useof which the Metaphysicals 
are especially admired—was used by Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and the rest as assiduously as 
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by their forerunners: imagery, however, vitally 
related to a vocabulary of what Mr. Foakes 
calls ‘value-words’, such as beauty, truth, and 
liberty. ‘By employing images of impression 
from the natural world’, he declares, ‘the poet 
could rely on traditional and common associa- 
tions to enforce a symbolic value.’ The rose, for 
example, might be used as a type of beauty, 
mountains as emblems of aspiration; and he 
emphasizes the constant employment of the 
image of light. Throughout the poetry of 
Coleridge the moon is omnipresent to symbolize 
the work of the imagination; Keats appeals to 
a star as an emblem of permanence—‘Bright 
Star, would I were steadfast as thou art!’— 
while the union of the evening and morning 
stars is integral to the structure of Jn Memoriam. 
Indeed, Mr. Foakes maintains that ‘the per- 
vasive image of light could well be made the 
basis of an anthology of Romantic poetry’. 

‘The value words and the images reinforce 
one another,’ he writes elsewhere, ‘so that the 
images are imbued with the poet’s vision, and 
the words become representative of the truths 
for which the images act as conductors.’ In the 
context of this definition Mr. Foakes analyses 
certain Romantic poems of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, beginnimg with The Prelude and conclud- 
ing with James Thomson’s City of Dreadful 
Night. Whether ‘images of thought’, contrived 
by the Metaphysicals, or ‘images of impression’, 
evolved by the Romantics, are responsible for 
the finer poetry remains a matter for debate. 
What is important lies in Mr. Foakes’s having 
plainly shown that the recently denigrated or 
neglected work of the greater nineteenth- 
century English poets is deserving of serious 
attention, and for this one must be grateful, 
since it may imply that the balance of critical 
judgement, lately so unjustly weighted, may 
once again be restored. 

One of the signs of the times is the increasing 
number of books devoted to Wordsworth, both 
as man and poet. Mr. Fink’s volume—a typical 
example of infinitely painstaking American 
scholarship—contains a literary notebook, 
twenty-seven meagrely-filled pages in length, 
compiled by William’s younger brother, 
Christopher, with a few entries in William’s 
hand. The bulk of the volume is filled with 
notes, both biographical and critical, in which 
Mr. Fink draws exhaustive deductions. At these 
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one must perforce look a little dubiously, for all 
Mr. Fink’s obviously profound knowledge of 
his subject, so mighty a mountain of speculation 
having been derived from so miniscular a mole- 
hill of original evidence. Nevertheless—particu- 
larly as the notebook covers the fourteenth and 
fifteenth years of William’s life, not so far very 
thoroughly documented— Mr. Fink’s book is of 
considerable value to specialists, if not to the 
reading public at large. 

Many people who regard his contemporaries 
with favour are apt to view Matthew Arnold 
with a somewhat jaundiced eye. They dislike 
his monocle, his side-whiskers, his lavender kid 
gloves—all symptomatic, they think, of an 
intolerable Victorian priggishness and lofty 
Oxonian superiority. With the poet as with the 
man, a like antipathy prevails. Arnold’s verse 
is remembered as much for its occasional gro- 
tesque awkwardness of diction and almost 
hysterical over-emphasis as for its lofty thought 
and haunting plangency. In his series of essays 
Mr. Baum studies Arnold’s poetry both coolly 
and acutely, and under his dispassionate regard 
the work appears full of flaws, admittedly, but 
nevertheless of major importance. This volume, 
however, would be twice as good if it were 
twice as long: the reader is perpetually con- 
scious of lack of elbow-room, and of the frag- 
mentary nature of the comments made upon 
Arnold’s work. This is the more regrettable as 
most of them are both wise and penetrating. 
Even such space as Mr. Baum permits himself 
is not always used to the best advantage. In 
dealing with The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis, for 
instance, he spends three of less than seven 
pages in pointing out the frequency of repeated 
rhymes, while the greater part of one page con- 
sists of a portentous footnote. Again, he devotes 
a complete essay to the elucidation of the 
‘Shakespeare’ sonnet. It is a pity that this could 
not have received less detailed treatment, so 
that more might have been said about Empe- 
docles on Etna, considered by Mr. Baum to be 
Arnold’s finest poem. Although a work of un- 
doubted scholarship, Mr. Baum’s book is so 
lucid and free from technicalities that it is well 
within every reader’s range. It is to be hoped 
that it forms merely the prelude to a more ex- 
tended study of a writer who has yet to receive 
his full share of critical attention. 

RALPH LAWRENCE 
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Doctor Johnson and Others. By S. C. 

Roserts. Cambridge. 18s. 6d. 

These books, scholarly yet unacademic, bear 
reassuring witness to the fact that, despite the 
astringent literary criticism now so common, 
the tradition of humane letters continues to 
flourish. Sequel to Thackeray: The Uses of Adver- 
sity, which showed ‘the man in the making’, 
Mr. Ray’s new volume, dealing with the last 
fourteen years of Thackeray’s life (1847-63) 
and revealing ‘the finished man’, completes the 
first full-length biography of the novelist ever 
authorized by the family. Fresh material, if 
adding welcome detail, has not tempted Mr. 
Ray to any pontifical ‘revaluation’. No attempt 
is made, by comparing Thackeray with other 
great writers, to fix his own ‘place’. Even 
though he is temporarily out of fashion, it is 
assumed that Vanity Fair, Esmond, The New- 
comes, and Pendennis, with the best of the ballads, 
have assured his permanent fame. While point- 
ing to incidental merits in the lesser novels and 
the miscellaneous writings, Mr. Ray allows that 
for most readers these may do little more than 
throw interesting light on Thackeray himself, 
who is seen as ‘a big man, a ripe man, and a 
complete man’, after full discount has been 
made for his admitted limitations. 

Thackeray confessed that he had no head 
above his eyes, and Mr. Ray, though rightly 
stressing how quick and sensitive those eyes 
were, accepts, as a generalization, Chesterton’s 
view that the author of The Book of Snobs was 
‘a man of impressions rather than of convic- 
tions’. That, of course, is not quite the whole 
truth. Thackeray at his best, probing well be- 
low the surface of character, anticipated 
modern psychology. In its contemporary set- 
ting, even his ideal of the middle-class gentle- 
man held more of constructive social and moral 
philosophy than can be appreciated if we un- 
fairly apply later standards. While Dickens 
waxed righteously indignant about specific 
abuses, Thackeray—a ‘quietist’ in politics 
except for one short-lived flirtation with 
liberalism—intuitively sensed that individual 
character is the indispensable basis of all 
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Not that, in the perennial Thackeray— 
Dickens controversy, Mr. Ray sees only one 
side. Apart from its exhaustive research that 
never hampers the flow of a narrative whose 
art conceals itself, this most readable book has 
two outstanding merits. It is consistently fair 
all round, and it so intimately comes to terms 
with every aspect of Thackeray and with the 
whole background of his age—scenic, social, 
domestic, literary, and so on—that we seem 
ourselves to be living in mid-Victorian times 
and viewing them through Thackeray’s own 
(by no means always complacent or approving) 
eyes. 

Thackeray is seen in James Sutherland’s 
English Satire as one whose habitual attitude is 
balanced, not precariously but organically, be- 
tween the satirical and the sentimental—a ver- 
dict Mr. Ray would not dispute. “The effect is 
one of shot silk, gin and bitters, grapefruit and 
sugar.’ Thackeray does not blunder clumsily 
from one to the other, but writes from a stand- 
point that gives full scope to both. Dr. Suther- 
land’s book—the Clark Lectures of 1956— 
covers crisply the whole field of English prose 
and verse satire, which, with its normally 
serious underlying aim, he carefully distin- 
guishes from comedy. Occasionally, as in 
choosing some of Cowper’s least successful 
satirical efforts, he may seem a little less than 
fair to an individual writer; but, in the main, 
his judgements are as sound as his appreciation 
of satire in general is lively and his ‘familiar’ 
literary style delightful. 

Among modern satirists Dr. Sutherland in- 
cludes Sir Max Beerbohm; and a pleasing essay 
on ‘Max’ as satirist rather oddly—since the rest 
of the book deals with a remoter past—finds its 
place in S. C. Roberts’s Doctor Johnson and 
Others. The first ‘sitter’ is Thomas Fuller, 
apostle of general learning, wise advocate of 
the ‘middle path’ in an age of extremes, and in 
candour the forerunner of Pepys and Boswell, 
whose close affinities and striking differences 
are analysed in the second essay. “Thomas 
Gray of Pembroke’ and “Two Clergymen’ 
—James Beresford and Benjamin Wriggles- 
worth Beaston—provide other subjects; but 
Johnson himself holds the centre of the stage, 
separate papers being devoted to “The 
Moralist’, “The Churchman’, ‘The Biographer’, 
and ‘Dr. Johnson and the Fairies’. We see 
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Johnson, in his moral aspect, as one for whom 
religion, though it offered the only alternative 
to despair, was not easy. ‘He could not throw 
himself in an airy optimism on the mercy of 
God.’ He saw salvation as something which the 
sacrifice of Christ had made possible, but which 
must nevertheless be earned. In this matter, as 
as in others, he eschewed cant. Sir Sydney 
Roberts, throughout these companionable 
pages, passes effortlessly from grave to gay, 
communicating his own joy in traversing 
familiar ground, and often illuminating the 
commonplace with gleams of uncommon sym- 
pathy and insight. 

GILBERT THOMAS 


The Watsons. Jane Austen’s fragment con- 
tinued and completed by Joun Coares. 
Methuen. 16s. 


To have attempted to complete the brief 
fragment of a novel by Jane Austen was a bold 
step; to have produced an interesting story, 
fairly representing the atmosphere of the period, 
is a notable feat, and one on which Mr. John 

tes is to be congratulated. Yet no one can 
doubt that his continuation is a very different 
one from that conceived by Jane Austen. She 
would have been incapable of presenting the 
spirited hunting-scene with which Mr. Coates 
opens his first chapter, and would not have 
made the dénouement of the novel depend 
upon a riding accident. She had no love of 
horses, did not even find pleasure in going to 
races, never presented us with a mounted 
heroine. Although two of her relatives had 
carriage-accidents she alludes to them but does 
not describe them in her letters; while the idea 
that Mrs. Darcy should drive round the park 
in a pony-carriage is merely the wishful think- 
ing of Elizabeth Bennet’s aunt. 

Jane’s obvious intention was to make Mr. 
Howard the hero of her book. Perhaps she in- 
tended to give us something of a portrait of her 
beloved and admirable father, and it may well 
be that his death in Bath in 1805 and the sub- 
sequent change in her family circumstances 
caused her to abandon her project of writing 
The Watsons. Mr. Coates makes Mr. Howard a 
mere lay figure, and introduces him so seldom 
that one is almost surprised that he is finally 
allowed to marry the heroine. Jane’s early men- 
tion of him is in connexion with a clerical 
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function which she rightly calls the Visitation, 
i.e. the Inspection by the Bishop or Archdeacon 
of a group of incumbents within an Arch- 
deaconry. Mr. Coates commits a howler in 
sending parson Watson to a Visitation of the Sick 
—an English Prayer Book Office ing the 
Burial of the Dead. Among the clergy present 
Mr. Watson meets for the first time Mr. How- 
ard, who preaches ‘a good sermon’; today a 
brief Charge is given, but doubtless at a period 
when long discourses were tolerated the address 
may have been called a sermon. It would almost 
appear that Mr. Howard was an Archdeacon, 
since he was ‘the preacher’ ; and if this were so, 
he would have had abundant excuses for calling 
on the invalid Rector of Stanton. 

Lord Osborne is shown as a much more 
serious and sophisticated character than we had 
a right to expect from Jane Austen’s description 
of his first visit to the Parsonage; but great 
praise must be given for the creation, from 
scratch, of his mother by Mr. Coates. Hearty 
and horsey, she seems prepared to accept with 
kindness any daughter-in-law who has good 
health and good manners. Mr. Coates elimin- 
ates Jane’s suggestion of Miss Osborne’s in- 
fatuation for Mr. Howard and marries her off 
precipitately to Colonel Beresford. Very skil- 
fully he converts a dull Mr. Edwards into a 
comic character, a prey to superstition, and he 
makes Sam Watson and the Aunt who brought 
up Emma Watson into living personalities. His 
creation of Mr. Jones is less happy, and surely 
quite unnecessary. 

The town in which Jane opens her account of 
the Watson family, is, of course, Dorking. Did 
Jane ever go there? We know that her 
Frenchified sister-in-law Eliza spent several 
months in Dorking in 1799, so at least she may 
have received letters from the place. 

LAURA M. RAGG 


The Love Ethic of D. H. Lawrence. By 
Mark Spiixa. Dobson. 21s. 


Mr. Spilka tries to see Lawrence whole—to 
show the fusion of artist and preacher—and 
succeeds completely. He explores five novels, 
exposing in each the pattern of ritual, the re- 
generation theme expressed in flowers and sex, 
and above all the emotional form which in 
Lawrence’s work is as ever-present and in- 
clusive as destiny itself. These five novels form 
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a sequence: a man is born at the end of Sons and 
Lovers; a woman in The Rainbow; in Women in 
Love there is a marriage; in Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover a child is conceived; and in The Man Who 
Died the act of conception is presented as al- 
most beatific. These are the ‘rites of passage’ ; 
and Mr. Spilka goes on to relate this sequence 
to the sterilizing agents in life and then to 
Christianity. He groups together bourgeois 
gentility, the cult of ‘goodwill’, industrialism, 
Mammon, ratiocination, commercialized or 
merely purgative sex, and a bankrupt Chris- 
tianity which harps on the deathly side of the 
Crucifixion. Lawrence had no social view: his 
appeal was to the individual’s instinctive and 
purposive sides together. It is good to see Mr. 
Spilka presenting this appeal in terms not only 
of the well-worn ‘phallic consciousness’ but also 
of ‘the courage of tenderness’. He brings out 
fully Lawrence’s multiple and reverential use 
of the word ‘touch’ ; and wisely points out that, 
for Lawrence, sex was not an offering but a 
communion, and that the family unit was the 
basis of his ideal life. This is a Lawrence nearer 
to earth and more cognizant of an Almighty 
than we have yet had. He was a myth-maker 
rather than a novelist, and therefore an artist 
of structure, not texture. 

Mr. Spilka writes gracefully, is neither petti- 
fogging nor vague, and knows his subject back- 
wards. His best chapter is that on the various 
versions of Lady Chatterley’s Lover; but the whole 
study is shrewd, sympathetic, and cogent. Here 
is obligatory reading on Lawrence: for once, a 
portrait of his didactic genius without ifs and 
buts. 

PAUL WEST 


Teaching the Mother Tongue in Secondary 
Schools. By P. Gurrey. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

Teaching Poetry. By James Reeves. Heine- 
mann. 10s. 6d. 


It is rare to find so much forthright good 


sense and sound practical advice so dis- 
armingly presented as in these two books. Both 
authors write from wide experience and deep 
conviction ; both clearly see the wood as well as 
the trees. Mr. Reeves writes specifically for non- 
specialists, beginners in a peculiarly difficult 
department of teaching; but Professor Gurrey 
addresses himself to all those teachers ‘who have 
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not yet reached finality in their thinking about 
Professor Gurrey discusses every aspect of 
English teaching in Secondary Schools (includ- 
ing Technical Schools). The main emphasis 
must always be on expression and com- 
prehension, on training children to use their 
mother tongue effectively (not merely ‘cor- 
rectly’), and to respond appropriately to it in 
listening and reading. Professor Gurrey stresses 
the importance of thorough oral preparation 
for written work; he is emphatic about the 
relevance of grammar to comprehension and 
expression, as something to be used, not merely 
learned ; and also about the value of drama ex- 
perienced as drama and not merely understood 
as dramatic literature. One would have wel- 
comed more guidance on the classroom hand- 
ling of longer poems, and it is not always clear 
whether ‘the last year’ refers to the last year of 
compulsory schooling or to the final year in the 
sixth form. At times one would prefer more 
gimmicks and less generalization, but Professor 
Gurrey is always pugnacious, charitable, and 
unsparingly honest, and his humour twinkles 
out in such comments as his reference to the art 
of reading poetry aloud ‘without the mournful- 
ness of Dauber’s whales’. 

Mr. Reeves, as befits a poet of some stature, 
is a fanatic for poetry, which is itself, he admits, 
a form of lunacy: to that extent the teacher’s 
eye must roll in a fine frenzy. At least he must 
exercise all his powers of persuasion and en- 
thusiasm and ransack every possibility of live- 
liness and variety in his teaching; for Mr. 
Reeves’s explicit belief is that a fresh attitude 
to the teaching of poetry ‘might effect a salu- 
tary change in the quality of adult culture’. To 
that end his book is written. To that end he 
carefully analyses principle and method in 
each age-group from five to fifteen: of parti- 
cular value to teachers will be the practical 
suggestions of what to read and how to read it, 
with the comforting caveat that ‘anything 
approaching sureness of touch comes only after 
many failures’. Among the many absorbing 
problems dealt with are the child’s limits of 
concentration on the same experience (one and 
a half to two minutes for every year of age) ; the 
value of choral speaking in bridging the gap 
between critical and uncritical reading; the 
function of poetry in stimulating the sense of 
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wonder (‘Never wonder’, said Mr. Gradgrind) ; 
the gulf in aesthetic development which occurs 
in boys at the age of about twelve; the writing 
of verse as the best training for writing of any 
sort; and, above all, the need to present our 
children always with poetry of the highest 
aesthetic quality, not with the counterfeit 
poems that still seem to linger in so many 
school anthologies—with Hardy’s The Night of 
Trafalgar, for instance, instead of Newbolt’s 
Admirals All. Mr. Reeves modestly says that the 
practised teacher may not find much here that 
he has not found out for himself, but many 
practising teachers should be jolted out of those 
dangerous grooves in which humanity has a 
tendency to keep on grinding around, and they 
might well imitate Keats who ‘went through 
every word of a book, annotating, underlining 
and marking nearly every page from cover to 
cover’. 


ROBIN ATTHILL 


American Studies in Europe: their His- 
tory and Present Organization. By Sic- 
MUND SKARD. In 2 vols. Pennsylvania U.P. 

The American Novel and its Tradition. 
By RicHarp Cuasz. Bell. 16s. 

The Japanese Tradition in British and 
American Literature. By Eart Miner. 
Oxford (Princeton U.P.). gos. 

American English. By ALsert H. Marcx- 
warpt. Oxford (N.Y.). 325. 


The first part of Vol. I in Professor Skard’s pro- 
digious survey describes the condition of Ameri- 
can Studies in the Unitea Kingdom. The case of 
American literature is particularly revealing. 
Professor Skard begins by picturing its modest 
entrance a century ago into a few British 
schools and universities, goes Onto note its long 
struggle to find a decent place in the British 
curriculum, and ends with a sketch of its pre- 
sent, still feeble role. His survey is adorned 
with memorable quotations such as the one, 
from the Board of Education Report on the 
Teaching of English in England, in which the 
question is asked why America has not yet 
produced a national literature; and the answer 
is that America’s ‘origins are too recent and the 
occupations of its people too “modern” to have 
taken upon them that colouring of the imagina- 
tion which must lie upon the poet’s palette 
before he can make them the objects of his art’. 


And this in 1921, decades after Emerson, 
Thoreau, Whitman, Hawthorne, Mark Twain. 

That there is an American literature and 
that the American novel is one of its most 
remarkable parts is evidenced in Richard 
Chase’s The American Novel and its Tradition. 
This is a badly oriented but perceptive 
book. The cluttered language and the fevered 
search for metaphorical meanings that marred 
this author’s books on Melville and Emily 
Dickinson are gone. In their place is a thesis 
and an extended series of critical studies 
based on it. The thesis is that for more than a 
hundred years there has been an American 
novel as such, and that it differs markedly from 
its parent, the English novel. To Professor 
Chase the typical American novel is ‘romantic’ ; 
the English is not. ‘Romantic’ is his key term 
and he clearly needs to be careful in defining it. 
But his definition turns out to be fantastically 
broad. He maintains that the American 
‘romantic’—and therefore typical—novel has 
‘besides the more obvious qualities of the 
picturesque and the heroic, an assumed free- 
dom from the ordinary novelistic requirements 
of verisimilitude, development, and continuity ; 
a tendency towards melodrama and idyll; a 
more or less formal abstractness and, on the 
other hand, a tendency to plunge into the 
underside of consciousness; a willingness to 
abandon moral questions or to ignore the 
spectacle of man in society, or to consider these 
things only indirectly or abstractly’. Even an 
American reviewer would object that this does 
not leave very much for the typical English 
novel. To Professor Chase what is left for it is 
chiefly its ‘solid moral inclusiveness and massive 
equability’. 

His definition of ‘romantic’ is so broad that 
he can include the works of the naturalist 
Frank Norris and the very unromantic Mark 
Twain in the ‘American Tradition’. But it is 
not broad enough really to comprehend the 
American novel, and consequently he is also 
forced to make some painful omissions. He must 
exclude the important books of such noted 
realists as Theodore Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis. 
Under these conditions his thesis falters. Yet we 
can sympathize with him in his struggles. He 
is looking for national characteristics in litera- 
ture and asserting that they exist. Although 
his way of demonstrating their existence is 
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clumsy, he is not necessarily wrong. Through 
whatever factors you wish, Americans are 
different from Englishmen and American 
literature is different from English literature. 
The similarities are heart-warming, but they 
do not make the two nations and cultures alike. 
No one would mistake Walt Whitman or Mark 
Twain for an English writer, nor even Poe or 
Melville. And what American could have 
written the novels of Thackeray or E. M. 
Forster? 

Every now and then Professor Chase tries to 
describe the connexion of an American novel 
with the American culture of its time. Here, 
because cultural history is not his field, he is at 
his least successful. He enunciates the common- 
places about Puritanism and materialism, for 
example, with little evidence that he has studied 
the society in which they developed. On the 
other hand, he is at his best in the concise 
critiques of the novels themselves. There he is 
often shrewd, with something new to say. 

An equally bold but less badly organized 
attempt to cover a difficult subject is to be 
found in Professor Earl Miner’s The Japanese 
Tradition in British and American Literature. He 
treats his problems more routinely, and so his 
solutions look neater than Professor Chase’s 
even if they are not better. Professor Miner 
ranges from the Renaissance to the present, 
from English literature through French to 
American. He writes of many authors, and 
especially of Ezra Pound and Yeats. The great- 


est value of The Japanese Tradition is as a hand- 
book, and this value is considerable. 

In less than 200 pages American English pro- 
vides the clearest study of its subject that has 
appeared so far. It begins with the Colonial be- 
ginnings, takes us to the present, and then peers 
into the future. Such daring is pleasantly un- 
usual and would be welcomed even in a lay- 
man. But Professor Marckwardt is perhaps the 
outstanding authority on American English, 
and his speculations are especially worth noting. 
Lumping together the English spoken on both 
sides of the Atlantic, he predicts that it will be- 
come the primary language for some 300 
million speakers in the twenty-first century, and 
the secondary language for 200 million more. 
Our stock of words will continue to grow, our 
dictionaries to thicken. Our pronunciation will 
change; the long vowels will be raised and then 
turn into diphthongs. Accent will continue its 
gradual shift to the first syllable. Syntax will 
stiffen and the language will lose something of 
its still great flexibility, but—paradoxically— 
the effort to teach proper English through 
grammatical rules will lose ground. 

Unlike politicians or poets, Professor Marck- 
wardt looks ahead with confidence. ‘It is 
neither exaggeration nor idle chauvinism’, he 
announces firmly, ‘to say that the English lan- 
guage, with an exceptional past behind it, 
appears to be on the threshold of a still greater 
future.’ 


CARL BODE 


A Rose 


Wir future grows beside the growing rose, 

What transports, what defeats? Smooth, shaped, and yet 
The buds hold winter in their maytime pose. 

What gardener ever grew a rose without regret ? 


The petals demonstrate Cartesian curves; 
The crisp pink ice, the slant-eyed ivory, field 
Of maize, and copper tissue one observes. 
What witness ever logged the phases youth revealed? 
Their sunset sunburst furnishes the air, 
Demands attention; thin and hot, a hand 
Extends. The rose is gone, petals lie there. 
What lover ever held what he could comprehend? 
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A Rose 


Deflowered, the leaves corrupted, thorned shoots 
Repel the world; they serve to light a fire. 

Now tightly pack love, mulched, around the roots. 
What gardener ever grew a rose but for desire? 


P. J. HELM 


Poetry Review 


R. JOHNSON’S much-quoted assertion that 

a patron is ‘one who looks with unconcern 
on a man struggling for life in the water, and 
when he has reached ground encumbers him 
with help’ seems to have lost its point in these 
days when the only patrons to be found at all 
are such semi-official bodies as the P.E.N. and 
the Arts Council. It must be very encouraging 
to contemporary poets, most of them still 
struggling and certainly unencumbered with 
help, to learn that Arthur Guinness, Son & Co, 
Ltd. has taken the lead among commercial and 
industrial undertakings by giving patronage to 
poetry, and it is to be hoped that other com- 
panies can be persuaded to follow suit. The 
Guinness Book of Poetry contains the five Guin- 
ness Award poems, three Cheltenham Festival 
prize-winning poems, and a selection from those 
submitted for adjudication. If not exactly ‘the 
creamy head of the year’s poetry’, as it is de- 
scribed by one of the judges (Richard Church, 
Laurie Lee, and Patrick MacDonogh), it is an 
enjoyable, though somewhat uneven, collec- 
tion. Moods of Love by C. Day Lewis, Seven 
Mythological Sonnets by Roy Fuller, and Sirens’ 
Song by Paul Dehn are very impressive, and 
there are some noteworthy poems by Thomas 
Blackburn, K. W. Gransden, John Holloway, 
Peter Redgrove, Randolph Stow, and Anthony 
Thwaite. Most of the contributors already have 
established reputations, but if the selectors have 
made no discoveries, they are to be congratu- 
lated on their success in producing a truly 
representative anthology. 

In a previous collection published in this 
country ten years ago, Mr. Roy Macnab intro- 
duced the work of contemporary South African 
poets, with the emphasis upon war poetry. “The 
war, which opened up new horizons for many 
of us,’ observes Mr. Macnab in the introduc- 
tion to Poets in South Africa, ‘gave a new impetus 


to South African poetry in English, an impetus 
that has not been lost in the post-war period, 
when some of the most distinguished verse has 
come from poets who first began to write on 
the battlefields of North Africa and Italy.’ This 
seems to suggest that his latest anthology is in- 
tended to cover the post-war period, but one 
finds that many of the poems included were 
written before the war. Three of the four poems 
by Charles Madge, for instance, are taken from 
his first book, published in 1937, and Dr. 
Francis Carey Slater’s Drought first appeared in 
1929. Further—-if one is to be a stickler for 
accuracy in titles—one must point out that a 
number of the English-speaking contributors to 
Poets in South Africa left South Africa at the 
earliest opportunity and have never returned to 
live there. Mr. Macnab’s anthology, then, falls 
between two stools; it is neither a collection 
confined to recent work, nor a_ balanced 
selection of the best poetry South Africa can 
offer. Although the younger poets, Guy Butler, 
Anthony Delius, and F. D. Sinclair, in parti- 
cular, appear to advantage, the brief extracts 
from Dr. Slater’s Drought are quite inadequate 
to demonstrate the cumulative power of this 
long sequence or to indicate the significant 
place it occupies in the history of South African 
poetry. Nevertheless, despite its defects (which 
may partly be due to the space restrictions im- 
posed upon the Editor), Poets in South Africa is 
an important anthology. With its publication 
an attempt has at last been made to present, 
within the compass of a single volume, the work 
of South African poets writing in different lan- 
guages—in addition to that of English-speaking 
poets there are translations from Zulu, Xhosa, 
and Afrikaans poets, all of whom contribute to 
the developing poetic tradition of South Africa. 

Another important anthology, primarily in- 
tended for use as a textbook, is A College Book 
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of Modern Verse. Departing from the usual prac- 
tice of covering the work of a wide variety of 
poets, the editors have allotted over 400 pages 
to 16 British and 16 American poets, and in- 
cluded such long poems as Eliot’s The Waste 
Land, Hopkins’s The Wreck of the Deutschland, 
Yeats’s The Tower, and Pound’s Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley. In addition to the actual text there 
is, at the end of the volume, a considerable body 
of notes and data which will prove extremely 
useful for advanced study. 

Appropriately enough, Sir George Rostrevor 
Hamilton’s volume, which represents the fruit 
of forty years’ creative labour, is in three sec- 
tions; the first containing poems concerned 
with childhood and reminiscence (mainly from 
books published within the last fourteen years), 
the second containing his lyrical poems, and 
the third devoted to epigrams. Those on whom 
Sir George’s wit and satire make their strongest 
impact, together with those who have learned 
to appreciate the deceptively easy style, the 
clarity of thought, and painstaking craftsman- 
ship which go to the making of his lyrical 
poetry, where 

storm and death and life belong 
To one clear infinite of song, 


will welcome and enjoy this excellent collec- 
tion. 

The Ride from Hell consists of twelve separate 
poems, a Prologue, and an Epilogue, which, 
possessing a certain affinity, form a loosely con- 
nected sequence held together by the title- 
poem, so effectively placed in the series that it 
serves to switch the reader’s attention from the 
evils of our time to a contemplation of spiritual 
certainties. The early poems, in which Mr. 
Herbert Palmer offers sound advice to young 
poets and has some hard things to say about 
‘Science and the Arts and high Philosophy’, 
constitutes a stern indictment of the present age. 
Not all his readers will fully subscribe to his 
sweeping denunciation of everything modern, 
but even those who have reservations will re- 
spect his forthright manner and the skill with 
which he makes his points within his chosen 
medium. 

The polished, well-constructed poems of Mr. 
John Heath-Stubbs, with their classical metres 
and mannered elegance, are always a pleasure 
to read; but if one admires them, one is seldom 
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deeply moved by them. So far as his poetry is 
concerned, Mr. Heath-Stubbs has deliberately 
suppressed or camouflaged his personal feelings 
—or, if he has permitted them an airing, has 
poked fun at them in his dry, scholarly way. 
His latest book, The Triumph of the Muse, is no 
exception; it has the erudite and mythological 
allusions, the neatly wrought translations, the 
sly self-mockery, and, indeed, all the individual 
flavour we expect it to have—yet there is some- 
thing more. Despite his expressed intention to 
‘disdain the language of the age’ and ‘be cold, 
be hard, impersonal as stone’, in a number of 
poems (mostly love poems) he has allowed his 
deeper self to come through with unusual 
directness, and these are easily the best poems 
in the book. 

As Mr. A. P. M. Dawson remarks in his pre- 
face, Aesop’s Fables are as applicable today as 
they were over 2,000 years ago. Mr. Dawson’s 
skilful versions of the better-known fables will 
give pleasure and entertainment to both chil- 
dren and adults. 

To Cecil Sharp’s tireless enthusiasm for Eng- 
lish folk-song, and his integrity in transcribing 
the songs of country people precisely as he heard 
them at the beginning of this century, we owe 
the existence of invaluable material which may 
well have been lost to us. As a result of his study 
of Sharp’s manuscripts, Mr. James Reeves has 
produced a fascinating selection of these songs 
—115 sets of folk-song words, to be exact, to- 
gether with notes and textual comment. Most 
of them have never before appeared in the 
form in which they were recorded, simply be- 
cause many of the words and the lack of 
reticence about sexual relationships were 
considered offensive to the taste of a more 
sophisticated and puritanical age, so that 
earlier folk-song editors were compelled to 
undertake the wholesale expurgation of this 
‘innocently wanton’ verse. 

HOWARD SERGEANT 


Books noticed above: 

The Guinness Book of Poetry, 1956-57. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

Poets in South Africa, edited by Roy Macnas. Bailey 
Bros. & Swinfen (Cape Town: Maskew Miller). 
10s. 6d. 

A College Book of Modern Verse, edited by James K. 
Rosinson and B. Riveout. Row, Pater- 
son & Co., New York. $5. 25. 
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Collected Poems and Epigrams, by Gzorct Rostrevor 
Hamitton. Heinemann. 215. 

125. 

The Triumph of the Muse, by Joun Heatu-Srusas. 
Oxford. 125. 6d. 

A Hundred Aesop's Fables in Verse, by A. M. P. Daw- 
son. The author, Saltdean. 1os. 6d. 

The Idiom of the People, edited by James Rerves, with 
an introduction and notes from the manuscripts of 
Cecil J. Sharp. Heinemann. 215. 


Also received : 


Christ’s Comet, by Curistopuer Heine- 
mann. 6s. 6d. 


Guild Poets: Selected Poems, by Dornoruga and Mavs 
Dow.inc; Sonnets of Love and Friendship, by 
Maurice Wiixins; The Paris Scene, by P. J. Raw- 
The Poet’s Flower, by Guy What 
is Life? by L. Hayman; Womanhood, by Grace 
Smytu. Guild Press. 3s. 6d. each (paper). 


Love’s Burning Flame, by Victor McNicot. Guild 
Press. 25, 6d. 


Summer Love, by Craupe Corrzer Assotr. The 
author: General distributors, J. &. E. Bumpus. 
155. 


Symphony, by Roperta Fearn. Guild Press. 45. 


On Hearing a Tone-Poem of Sibelius: The Swan of Tuonela 


Was sent to murder it, gliding relentlessly 
On river of dark forever, encircling hell. 


Yet, through sustained green notes of the cor anglais, 
Against a figure of harps that wound the blood, 

I see the swan, not sinister, but sad unutterably, 
Moving on floods smooth-surfaced as old griefs, 
Among nostalgic reeds and sighing winds 

On grey regretful waters without end. 


O strange dichotomy of swan and swan! 


Only in the dual kingdom 

Of dust and angel, tigress and striped rose, 
Of luminous wrong and sorrow-haunted good, 
Fuse the two visions into one integral bird. 


ISOBEL CUMMING 


Recent Reading 


HAT distinguished classical scholar, the 

late Melian Stawell, once told me that, 
having been nourished in her Antipodean 
childhood upon Greek myths peopled by life- 
sized or more-than-life-sized immortals, she 
was repelled rather than attracted by the elves 
and fairies to whom she was introduced when 
she came home to England. It must be con- 


fessed that the very word ‘fairy’ suggests a 
Christmas-tree or a pantomime, Oberon in 
spangled tights, Titania with dragon-fly wings. 
One feels great uncertainty as to whether the 
realistic, sceptical young reader of today will 
take any more kindly to the myths of the 
£gean when the characters come tripping on 
to the strains of Mendelssohn’s overture to 
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A Midsummer Night’s Dream. These reflections 
are suggested both by the title and the content 
of Roger Lancelyn Green’s Greek Fairy Tales. 
He was ier with King Arthur and Robin 
Hood, neither of whom could conceivably be 
tricked out as a fairy, even if one be ranked as a 
myth and the other as a legend. 

In her inaugura! lecture as Elrington and 
Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon Literature 
in the University of Cambridge, Dorothy 
Whitelock discussed Changing Currents in Anglo- 
Saxon Studies. She pointed out that these had 
tended towards ‘a fuller appreciation of the 
greatness of the Anglo-Saxon civilization’ and 
an increasing realization of the fact that the 
Normans should receive credit ‘as much for 
what they kept as for what they brought’. 
Fascinating sources of fuller knowledge are in- 
dicated : names, numismatics, ceramics, 
palaeography, and archaeology are all being 
made to contribute to the building up of a pic- 
ture true in form and rich in colour. This lec- 
ture will be read with pleasure by others be- 
sides the dedicated student of the culture it 
celebrates. 

Gordon Leff’s survey of Medieval Thought 
JSrom Augustine to Ockham is concerned at least as 
much with roots as with branches. It is a deeply 
learned yet never dull or pedantic little book, 
though some readers may feel a fleeting regret 
that ‘thought’ is interpreted in its narrowest 
sense, and its changing impact on the literature 
of each age is left unnoticed. Chaucer, for 
example, is in himself a conspectus of medieval 
thought, but no mention is made of him, and a 


meagre dole of a dozen lines suffices for Dante. - 


There is, however, a good case to be made out 
for taking the fourteenth century as the terminus 
ad quem. The fifteenth was too badly bedevilled 
by the deflective forces of Reformation and 
Renaissance to be fitted into any survey of this 
kind. A brief, useful bibliography is given, in 
which Dr. J. Clement Webb’s admirable John 
of Salisbury in the ‘Great English Churchmen 
Series’ might perhaps have been included. 
Professor R. G. Howarth’s modest collection 
of broadcasts to schools, Shakespeare by Air, is 
designed to put students on easy terms with the 
plays, but it should incidentally be of service to 
teachers struggling with an anti-Shakespeare 
fixation among their more obtuse pupils. Dis- 
agreement may very occasionally raise its head, 
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but no harm will be done: people are often 
more ready to agree upon subjects which bore 
than upon those which entrance. The play- 
Ben Jonson, apostrophized 


Soul of the Age! 
The applause, delight and wonder of our 
stage, 


had surely little reason to complain of any un- 
responsiveness on the part of his contempo- 
raries: royal encouragement was not lacking; 
and, after all, the Quartos (good or bad) ap- 
peared in the libraries of theatre-loving noble- 
men like Lord Mountjoy (second husband of 
‘Stella’) long before the publication of the First 
Folio 


To the average English reader Persian litera- 
ture suggests roses, nightingales, and minarets, 
Hafiz, Firdausi, and FitzGerald’s poet whom 
we must learn to spell ‘Umar Khaiyam’. To 
such a reader Professor A. J. Arberry’s survey 
of classical Persian culture will reveal new and 
wider horizons. The focus of interest seldom 
shifts outside Persia itself, but oblique light is 
thrown upon the extent of Persian influence in 
English poetry. It is pleasant to hear Fitz- 
Gerald praised, and to find his version of the 
famous stanza beginning ‘Alas, that Spring 
should vanish with the rose’ quoted in a chap- 
ter on the Timiurid historians of the fifteenth 
century. 
Even a dull writer could not make dull a 
book upon The Origins of the English Library; and 
Professor Raymond Irwin brings to the subject 
a lively wit as well as a formidable equipment of 
learning. He has, however, been ill served by 
his indexer. If gaps in the text had corresponded 
to gaps in the Index it would have been diffi- 
cult to take his book seriously. For example, 
neither Richard de Bury nor Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, is ‘listed’, though each is given 
his proper place in the story. There is perhaps 
a little too much emphasis upon the individual 
collections made by poets and men of letters. 
Men of action have also collected books. We 
know, by inference or from tangible evidence, 
a good deal about Charles I’s library, with its 
annotated First Folio and its oft-conned 
Arcadia, and about Prince Rupert’s, in which 
works on fortification and navigation jostled 
with plays, poetry, and such ephemera as a 
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Recent Reading 


tract entitled A Matt for Mariners. Although 
this is a matter of personal choice, the omission 
of the King’s (otherwise George III’s) Library, 
given by George IV to the British Museum, 
does seem a curious one. 

The phrase ‘almost Proustian’ on the dust- 
jacket of The Passionate Exiles prepares the 
reader for Maurice Levaillant’s angle of ap- 
proach to Madame de Stael and Madame 
Récamier. During the last few years the shadow 
of Lesbos has crept steadily forward, touching 
even such improbable figures as Esther Sum- 
merson and Ada Clare. It is a little surprising, 
however, that a scholar of so much distinction 
should have forgotten that gushing friendships 
between women were common form in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries: wit- 
ness Georgiana of Devonshire and Elizabeth 
Foster, Fanny Burney and ‘Freddy’ Lock, 
Charlotte Bronté and Ellen Nussey. Nobody 
until quite recently regarded such engotiments as 
anything but silly, if that: it has remained for 
our age to condemn them as morbid. Levaillant 
has been granted access to many hitherto un- 
published documents of great interest; but his 
stubborn neglect of all English sources does un- 
doubtedly impair the ultimate value of his 
double portrait. The Letters of the Princess Char- 
pas? (1949) might have afforded some illumi- 

ting particulars concerning Prince Augustus 
of Sreuins and Stanhope’s Conversations with 
Wellington would have corrected the per- 
spective in the account of Madame de Stael’s 
last Parisian chapter. This is a book which will 
entertain a reader a la recherche de l’anormal; but 
the serious sfudent of the period can hardly fail 
to find it patchy and disappointing. 

To trace the genesis of any considerable work 
of art is often a fascinating and sometimes a 
perilous quest. Mary Visick, lecturer in English 
at the University of Hong Kong, has taken 
Wuthering Heights as her subject, and, as Mr. 
Edmund Blunden remarks in his Introduction, 
she has made a very good story of it. Briefly, her 
thesis is that the characters in the Gondal Saga 
have by transmutation developed into the 
characters in Wuthering Heights, ‘the work of a 
poet who wants to write a novel’. It has long 
been realized that the incomparable last para- 
graph of the last chapter is, in effect, a poem; 
but Mrs. Visick has found affinities between 
particular poems by Emily Bronté and parti- 
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cular passages in the novel: for example, the 
final stanza of No Coward Soul is Mine and 
Catherine Earnshaw’s outburst to Nelly in 
Chapter IX, with its vehement ‘If all else 
perished and he remained, I should continue to 
be’. The one point which seems to have escaped 
attention is that the poet, speaking in the second 
person, is addressing the Deity, and the novelist, 
using the third person, is speaking of Heathcliff. 

In the second volume of the English Associa- 
tion’s short-lived but none the less valuable 
series, Literature and Life, will be found a lecture 
by the late Joyce Cary entitled What does Art 
Create? and, incidentally, a rough adumbration 
of his Clark Lectures just published in book 
form under the general heading Art and Reality. 
The field now covered is wide, and the philo- 
are both subtle and profound; but frequent 
halts upon the way bring the reader into touch 
(alas, for the last time) with an original, ironic, 
and most stimulating mind. 

The title of Augustine Courtauld’s anthology 
From the Ends of the Earth does not (without the 
sub-title) suggest his precise terms of reference. 
But his idea is a good one, and has been pur- 
sued with energy and imagination. We begin 
with the eleventh book of the Odyssey and end 
with D. Haig-Thomas’s Tracks in the Snow. 
Between those two points, sharply defined 
against an illimitable waste of whiteness, passes 
a long pageant of those Arctic and Antarctic 
explorers who have added to the necessary vir- 
tues of courage and toughness the more rare 
merit of being able to write about what they 
have seen and endured. 

J. H. Huizinga is a Dutchman who, having 
been converted to the Federation of Europe 
idea, prefers to label himself a European. The 
first half of Confessions of a European in England 
will be read with amusement and perhaps 
profit by the Englishman whom he has so 
earnestly striven for so many years to under- 
stand (or, in the idiom of today, to ‘get taped’). 
The later chapters are too controversial, and 
deal with events of too recent occurrence, to fit 
very happily into a survey in general so good- 
humoured and percipient. Literature hardly 
comes into the picture at all, and the only 
contemporary verse quoted at any length 
was written by ‘A. P. H.’ at the time of the 
Suez Crisis. This could hardly be expected to 
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commend itself to so stout a United Nations 
man as Huizinga; nor did it. 
D. M. S. 


Books noticed above: 

Old Greek Fairy Tales, by Rocer Lancetyn Green. 
Bell. 12s. 6d. 

Changing Currents in Anglo-Saxon Studies, by DonoTHY 
Warre.ocx. Cambridge. 3s. 6d. (paper). 

Medieval Thought from Augustine to Ockham, by Gor- 
DON Lzrr. Pelican Books. 35. 6d. (paper). 

Shakespeare by Air: Broadcasts to Schools, by R. G. 
Howartu. Angus & Robertson, Sydney. 55. 


(paper). 

Classical Persian Literature, by A. J. Anperry. Allen 
& Unwin. 355. 

The Origins of the English Library, by Raymonp 
Irwin. Allen & Unwin. 255. 

The Passionate Exiles, by Maurice L&vatLLant. 
Allen & Unwin. gos. 

The Genesis of ‘Wuthering Heights’, by Mary Visicx. 
Oxford (Hong Kong U.P.) 12s. 6d. (paper). 


Recent Reading 


by Joyce Cary. Cambridge. 


Pay 4 Ends of the Earth: an Anthology of Polar 
Writings, compiled by Avucustine CourTAuLp. 
Oxford. 215. 

Confessions of a European in England, by J. H. Hurzinca. 
Heinemann. 255. 


Other new books received: 
End of a Summer’s Day, by ADRIAN VincENT. Allen & 


Unwin. 155. 

The Principal Irregular German Verbs, by Peter Stowp. 
F. C. Avis. 3s. 6d. (paper) ; 5s. 6d. (cloth boards). 

The Walkabout Plot, by Bernarp Martin. Heine- 
mann, 135. 6d. 

Writers and their Work: No. 97: English Travellers in 
the Near East, by Rosin Feppen. No. 98: Andrew 
Marvell, by Joun Press. No. 99: John Stuart Mill, 
by Maurice Cranston. No. 100: War Poets 1914- 
1918, by Epmunp Biunpen. Longmans (for the 
British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. each (except 
No. 100, published at 2s. 6d.). 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of Reference, 
and Recent Periodicals 


A MONUMENTAL edition from America, Chaucer's 
Poetry: An Anthology for the Modern Reader (Ronald 
Press, New York: $6.50), has recently been edited 
by E. T. Donaldson, Professor of English at Yale 
University. Printed in clear, readable type, the 
volume contains about eighty per cent. of Chaucer’s 
extant poetry, including the complete Troilus and 
Criseide, in texts newly edited from the Chaucer 
Society manuscripts. While to some extent modern- 
ized, the spelling and punctuation retain the visual 
flavour of Middle English, and there is a critical 
commentary on each poem, as well as on Chaucer’s 
language, life, and art. 

The first book to be published by Manchester 
University Press in a new series of Old and Middie 
English Texts, under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor G. L. Brook, is The Wakefield Pageants in 
the Towneley Cycle, edited by A. C. Cawley (18s.). 
These six complete pageants—among the best writ- 
ten for the religious stage in medieval England, and 
probably by the same playwright—have not until 
now been edited as a group. The text of this edition 
has been newly transcribed from photographs of the 
manuscripts in the Huntington Library, California, 
and the result is a number of improvements on the 
standard Early English Text Society readings. 


There has been no new editing of the Paston Let- 
ters, that incomparable picture of life in fifteenth- 
century England, for over fifty years. In a new selec- 
tion published by the Clarendon Press at 125. 6d., 
Professor Norman Davis has edited afresh from the 
manuscripts ninety-five of the most interesting letters 
by twenty-six different writers, and included com- 
ments on the Letters as a whole by critics from 
Horace Walpole to Virginia Woolf. 

When a copy was discovered of a 1577 publication 
entitled The Arte of Angling, there was much specula- 
tion as to whether this might not have served as a 
direct inspiration for Walton’s Compleat Angler, pub- 
lished seventy-six years later. Both books are written 
entirely in dialogue form, and several passages 
are almost identical. A second facsimile edition of 
the earlier, anonymous work, together with a 
modernized text, has been edited by Gerald Eades 
Bentley for Princeton University Press, and is avail- 
able in this country from the Oxford Press at 255. 

Another handsome facsimile edition is No. 11 in 
the ‘Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles’ edited by Sir 
Walter Greg: The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of 
York (Henry the Sixth, Part III), 1595, reproduced from 
the copy in the British Museum and published by 
the Clarendon Press at 255. The text of The True 
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Tragedy differs widely from that of 3 Henry VI as 
printed in the Folio. 

Now available in the ‘Cambridge Pocket Shake- 
speare’ (whose inauguration was mentioned in our 
Spring issue) are Coriolanus, Hamlet, Henry V, Mac- 
beth, Measure for Measure, and Twelfth Night. The 
series uses the text and glossary of Professor Dover 
Wilson’s ‘New Shakespeare’, and is published at 55. 
a volume. 

Uniform with the recent Denonain edition of 
Religio Medici is a new edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Urne Buriall and The Garden of Cyrus, edited 
by John Carter (Cambridge, 12s. 6d.), The text is 
based on Mr. Carter’s edition of 1932, but takes 
account of discoveries since then of the first edition 
of 1658 corrected by the author himself. 

It is without doubt the voice of John Donne which 
speaks most clearly and vitally from the seventeenth 
century to our own. The reissue will therefore be 
welcome of his complete Poems in Everyman’s 
Library (Dent, 7s.), with a revised biographical 
introduction by Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 

A revised edition of The Poetical Works of John 
Milton in the Oxford Standard Authors Series 
(Oxford, 16s.) follows Helen Darbishire’s Oxford 
English Texts edition, based on those printed under 
Milton’s own supervision—thus providing a text as 
near as possible to the poet’s own intention. 

Two new additions to Routledge’s ‘Muses’ 
Library’ are the Poems of Charles Cotton, friend of 
Izaak Walton, edited by John Buxton (18s.), and 
the Poems of Jonathan Swift, edited by Joseph Horrell, 
in two volumes at 42s. Swift’s poems have been 
arranged according to subject and kind rather than 
chronologically, in order to stress the range, diver- 
sity, and originality of his talent. 

Robert Burns’s prolific lyrical output is satisfyingly 
represented in the new Everyman edition of the 
Poems and Songs (Dent, 85. 6d.), edited by Professor 
James Kinsley, who also provides a new introduction 
and a revised and enlarged glossary. Another Every- 
man reissue is Old Mortality—which Lockhart called 
‘the Marmion of [Scott’s] novels’—with a new intro- 
duction by W. M. Parker (10s. 6d.). 

The Oxford “‘World’s ics’ offers a pleasing 
diversity of subject in igslatest batch of titles. There 
is a selection by Janet Hampden, published at 
8s. 6d., from Richard Hakluyt’s Voyages, which begins 
with Sebastian Cabot’s voyage to North America in 
1495 and includes most of the famous exploits of 
the Tudor seamen; and another from the pioneer 
journals of Australian Explorers, made by Kathleen 
Fitzpatrick, Associate Professor of History in the 
University of Melbourne (9s. 6d.). R. S. Surtees’s 
Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, with an introduction by the 
late Joyce Cary and the original John Leech illustra- 
tions, and George Gissing’s New Grub Street, a realistic 


picture of literary struggles in late Victorian Eng- 
land, with an introduction by G. W. Stonier, are 
each published at gs. 6d. Another autobiographical 
novel, the poet Lermontov’s A Hero of Our Own Times, 
is issued in a translation by Eden and Cedar Paul at 
7s. At the same price, and of especial note, is English 
Critical Essays: Twentieth Century (Second Series), 
selected with an introduction by Derek Hudson, and 
representing eminent contemporary critics as diverse 
as T. S. Eliot, F. R. Leavis, Sir Maurice Bowra, 
Lord David Cecil, V. S. Pritchett, William Empson, 
Stephen Spender, and C. V. Wedgwood. 

Ibsen’s The Wild Duck has recently been published 
by Heinemann in an English adaptation by Max 
Faber and with an introduction by T. C. Worsley 
(6s. 6d.). 

Originally published four years years ago, Robert 
Humphrey’s Stream of Consciousness in the Modern 
Novel, which now appears in a paper-backed cheap 
edition (California U.P.: Cambridge, 10s. 6d.), is 
an illuminating study of this method in the work of 
Dorothy Richardson, James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, 
William Faulkner, and others. 

The latest re-editing of Roget is The New American 
Roget’s College Thesaurus in Dictionary Form (Muller, 
45., paper covers): a quick-reference book printed 
in large, clear type and set out alphabetically as a 
dictionary of synonyms, antonyms, and related 
terms. 

Another useful, low-priced dictionary comes from 
Methuen at 3s. 6d.: The Universal Webster, compiled 
by S. and R. Fuller—a pocket dictionary which is 
at once crisp and clear in its definitions and sur- 
prisingly comprehensive for its size. 

Two practical guides to the intricacies of punctua- 
tion are the second, paper-backed edition of G. V. 
Carey’s excellent Mind the Stop (Cambridge, 55.), 
brought up to date by the addition of a new chapter, 
some rewriting throughout, and the substitution of 
more recent and apt illustrations; and Punctuation, by 
C. Whitaker-Wilson, published as a Foyle’s Hand- 
book at 3s. 

Education in Great Britain, by W. O. Lester Smith, 
appears in its third edition in the Home University 
Library (Oxford, 7s. 6d.). The book deals with aims 
and principles of education, surveys its history in this 
country, and relates it to the social background ; and 
the author has added a final chapter and made some 

One of the world’s great novels, Stendhal’s The 
Charterhouse of Parma, has recently been issued as a 
Penguin Classic in a new translation by M. R. B. 
Shaw (Penguin Books, 6s.). 

The latest addition to Macmillan’s paper-backed 
St. Martin’s Library is Tom Brown’s Schooldays, by 
Thomas Hughes, with illustrations by Edmund J. 
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Sullivan (4s.). A  twentieth-century American 
schoolboy is the ‘hero’ of J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher 
in the Rye (appearing for the first time in a Penguin 
edition at 25. 6d.) : an acute study of raw adolescence 
which is by turns comic and touching. 

Faber’s are the latest publishers to enter the field 
of ‘paper-backs’, with a number of cheap editions of 
books which have proved their worth on the Faber 
list. The first dozen titles cover a wide range of sub- 
ject: poetry and plays, both serious and humorous— 
the Collected Poems, 1909-35 of T. S. Eliot, his The 
Cocktail Party, Auden and Isherwood’s The Ascent of 
F6 and On the Frontier, Walter de la Mare’s Peacock 
Pie, Arnold Silcock’s anthology Verse and Worse, and 
Archy and Mehitabel, by Don Marquis, each at 55.; 
fiction—William Golding’s Lord of the Flies (5s.), 
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William Saroyan’s The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze (6s.), and Best SF: Science Fiction 
Stories, edited by Edmund Crispin (6s.) ; and religion 
and philosophy—Frank Morison’s Who Moved the 
Stone? (55.), The Riddle of the New Testament, by Sir 
Edwyn Hoskyns and F. Noel Davey (6s.), and J. W. 
Dunne’s An Experiment with Time (5s.). The series is 
attractively produced in clear type on good paper, 
with glossy coloured jackets which are gay without 
succumbing to the prevalent paper-back garishness. 
Periodicals received include Elegreba, a new poetry 
edited by Roye McCoye and published at 

2s.; and English Studies in Africa, issued under the 
auspices of South African universities with Professor 
A. C. Partridge as Editor, and published by Wit- 
watersrand University Press, Johannesburg, at 55. 


For the Classroom 


Selected books recently received: 


Drama 


A Shorter Shakespeare, edited by Henry S. Tayor: 
Hamlet. 3s. 6d. The Tempest; Richard Il; The Taming 
of the Shrew; 2s. 6d. each (limp cloth). Ginn. 

Five Selected One-Act Plays, chosen by Max H. Futier. 
Harrap. 55. 

Masters and Masterpieces, by C. M. Bennett and 
C. V. Jackson. Plays featuring great writers, for 
acting by Secondary School pupils. Murray. 55. 6d. 

The London English Literature Series: King Henry V, 
edited by G. G. Urwin. 55. 6d.; Twelfth Night, 
edited by S. C. Boorman. 55. U.L.P. 

The New Swan Shakespeare: Macbeth, edited by Ber- 
narRD Lott. Longmans. 45. 3d. (paper); 6s. 6d. 
(cloth boards). 


Poetry 
Heritage of Literature Series: Paradise Lost, Books I and 
IT, and Lycidas. Edited by Davi SuiLian and 
O. S. Pravrair. 45. od.; Verse for You, Book 3, 
edited by J. G. Brown. 75. 6d. 

Milton’s Dramatic Poems, edited by Gzorrrey and 
Maraaret Buttoveu. Athlone Press. 75. 6d. 
Modern Lyrical Verse, edited by B. W. Rose and R. S. 

Jones. Nelson. 6s. 
Selections from Shelley’s Poetry, B. Prion. 
Scholar’s Library. Macmillan. 6s 


Prose 


An Introduction to Shakespeare, by Joan MAcintosu. 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


Heritage of Literature Series: Cranford, by EvizaneTu 
GasKELL, edited by A. C. Warp. 45. 3d.; Great 
Expectations, by CHartes Dickens, edited by 
H. M. Burton. 6s. 6d.; The Odyssey of Homer, 
edited by R. D. Worma.p. 45. 6d.; The Secret 
Agent, by JosepuH Conran, edited by A. C. Warp. 
6s. 6d. Longmans. 

Shorter Classics, edited by M. W. and G. Tuomas: 
Jane Eyre, by Bronté ; David Copper- 
field, by CHARLEs Dickens; Ivanhoe, by Sm WALTER 
Scorr. Ginn. 5s. each. 

Stirring Deeds of the Twentieth Century, edited by G. F. 
Lams. Harrap. 6s. 

The Venture Library, edited by Patrick THORNHILL: 
Bealby, by H. G. Wetts; O-Lan (the first part of . 
The Good Earth), by Peart Buck; Buried Alive, by 
ARNOLD Bennett; Wild Horse of the West, by 
Cecu. G. Trew. Methuen. 55. each. 

Thrilling Exploits of Modern Adventure, edited by G. F. 
Lams. Harrap. 6s. 

Tunde in Trouble, by Ravmonp Tonc and Ernest 
Epyane. Silver Circle Readers, No. 5. Cassell. 
3s. (limp cloth). 


Teaching of English 

A Grammar School English Course, Book 4, by B. J. 
Penpiesury. Nelson. 75. 6d. 

Alternative English Language Test Papers, by F. E. S. 
Finn and F. E. Oxrosy. Murray. 2s. 9d. (paper). 

English Comprehension Exercises, by Raymonp 
Cassell. 55. 

English for Schools (New and Revised Edition), by 
F. I. and M. H. Venasxes and D. C. 
Book I: 6s. 6d.; Book II: 7s. Bell. 


AS 


For the Classroom 


Italic Handwriting Series: The Irene Wellington Copy 
Books, Books I, 11, and III: 2s. 1d. each (paper) ; 
Handwriting, by Wirrep Biunt. 25. (paper). 
Heinemann. 


Junior Test Papers in English Language, by F. E. S. 


Fo and F. E. Oxtosy. Murray. 2s. 34. (paper). 
Reader’s Delight, Book 11, by Ricwarp Taytor. 
U.L.P. 45. 3d. (limp cloth) ; 55. 3d. (cloth boards). 


Selected List of Recent Books 


A Treasury of Asian Twentieth-Century Literature. 
Edited by Jonn D. Youannen. Phoenix House. 


gos, 

An Age of Fiction. By GERMAINE Bréz and MARGARET 
Gurron. Studies in the Twentieth-Century French 
Novel. Chatto. 255. 

Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. 
Edited by ANcus MACDONALD and Henry Pettit. 
Vol. XXVI: 1946. Cambridge. 355. (paper). 

Collected Poems of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Josern 
Horre In 2 volumes. Muses’ Library. Rout- 


ledge. 42s. 

Drama of the Group. By P. J. Norrisu. A Study of the 
Plays of Jules Romains. Cambridge. 255. 

Encyclopedia of Librarianship. Edited by THomas 
Lanpav. Bowes. £3. 35. 

Five Years’ Work in Librarianship. Edited by P. H. 
Sewe Library Association. £3. 

Inside the Comprehensive School. Edited by the National 
Union of Teachers. Schoolmaster Publishing Co. 
125. 6d. 

Plays of Eugene Ionesco: Vol. II .Translated by DonaLp 
Watson. Calder. 18s. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1957. Oxford, for the 
British Academy. £3. 35. 


Proceedings 


MANCHESTER 
Hon. Secretary: A. H. Wurre, 98 Moorland Road, 


Ww Stockport. 
One-Day School: The Teaching of Composition. 


On Saturday, 12 October 1957, the Manchester 
branch of the English Association and the Man- 
chester University School of Education 
in organizing a one-day school on the Teaching of 
English Composition in grammar schools: 160 
teachers attended. 

The ing lecture on ‘The Writing of English’ 
was given by Mr. John Wain, who stressed the variety 


Religious Drama for Amateur Players. By Antuur B. 
ALLEN. Faber. 16s. 

Restoration Literature. By K. M. P. Burton. Hutchin- 
son. 10s. 6d. 

Shakespeare Survey 11. Edited by ALLARDYcE NICOLL. 

idge. 275. 6d. 

Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's ‘Canterbury Tales’. 
Edited by W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster. 
Routledge. £3. 

Stage Noises and Effects. By Micuazt Green. Fore- 
word by Sir Donald Wolfit. Jenkins. 6s. 

Technical Education and Social Change. By Sreruen T. 
Corcrove. Allen & Unwin. 255. 

The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by 
Peter Avexanper. The Text of the “Tudor 

*, with the addition of 2 dozen pic- 
tures of leading Shakespearian actors and actresses 
from Burbage to Burton. Collins. 18s. 6d. 

The Image of Europe in Henry James. By Curistor 
WeceEuin. Dallas, Texas: Southern Methodist 
University Press. $4.50. 

The Library Association Catalogue of the Library. Library 
Association. £6. 6s. 

The Year Book of Education 1958. Edited by Georce 
Z. F. Berepay and J. A. Lauwerys. Evans £3. 35. 


of Branches 


of effects which a writer can achieve with our com- 
plex language, and had some encouraging things to 
say about the valuable contributions a teacher of 
English could make. In the second half of the morn- 
ing session there was a choice of three lectures given 
simultaneously. Mr. A. N. Gilkes, High Master of 
St. Paul’s School, spoke on the subject, ‘Is Clarity 
in English Composition enough?’ Mr. J. N. Britton, 
Senior Lecturer in English at the University of 
London Institute of Education, spoke on ‘Achieving 
Standards in English Composition’. He believed that 
what gave the pupil satisfaction was the sensation of 
having coped with a past experience, of having 
altered his feelings about himself, and of having 
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clarified his ideas and attitudes. The most important 
standard in pupils’ writing, therefore, was that it 
should be faithful to experience. 

Professor R. O. Kapp, Emeritus Professor of 
Electrical Engineering in the University of London, 
lectured on ‘The Expositor’s Art’. He said that his 
experience at a recent international conference had 
reminded him anew how much care we must take 
with our expression, if we are to achieve com- 
munication between men. 

In the afternoon session the school divided into 
groups of fifteen or sixteen, to discuss the classroom 
implications of what the lecturers had said. These 


discussions were lively and stimulating. 


NORTH-WEST KENT 


Hon. Secretary: Muss D. M. Crossrie.p, 13 Pinewood 

Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Programme: Summer Session. 
1958. 22 Apr.: ‘Sea-faring Life.’ 

29 Apr.: Mr. Reynolds: ‘Edith Sitwell.’ 

13 May: ‘Kentish Poets.’ 

27 May: ‘American Poetry.’ 

10 June: ‘Let joy be unconfined.’ 

24 June: Summer Outing. Visit to Keats’s House 
at Hampstead, with tea afterwards at Ken 
Wood. 

8 July: Mrs. Pereira: ‘Rossetti and his circle.’ 

22 July: ‘Occupations.’ 

29 July: Extracts from Shakespeare. 

Autumn Session. 

23 Sept. Mr. Kilshawe: ‘John Donne.’ 

30 Sept. : ‘Foregatherings.’ 

14 Oct.: “We look before and after/And pine for 
what is not.’ 

28 Oct.: ‘Our Lusty English.’ 

11 Nov.: ‘Rosemary—that’s for remembrance.’ 

25 Nov.: Miss Margaret Paice: ‘Roy Campbell.’ 

9 Dec.: ‘Antiquity.’ 

16 Dec.: Christmas Poems. 

Writers’ Group Meetings were held in April, May, 

June, July, October, and November, and there will 
be one on ‘Christmas’ on 3 December. 


NOTTINGHAM 
Hon. Secretary: J. T. Bourton, The University, 
Nottingham. 


Programme: 

1957. 25 Oct.: Dr. 5. 
Sheffield): ‘Wordsworth and his American 
Editor, Henry Reed.’ 

22 Nov.: Dr. G. Hunter (The University, 
Reading) : “The Shakespeare of Mr. Eliot.’ 


1958. 7 Feb.: Rev. W. M. Merchant (University 
College, Cardiff): ‘Visual Criticism of Shake- 


21 Feb.: Dr. I. Gregor (King’s College, London) : 
‘Graham Greene.’ 


READING 
Hon. Secretary: Morris H. Venaswes, 14 Beech Lane, 
Earley, Reading. 
Programme: 
1957. 28 Oct.: Edmund Blunden: ‘One Reader’s 
Remini 
26 Nov.: T. L. Adamson: ‘Who was Shake- 


speare?? 
9 Dec.: R. Gathorne-Hardy: ‘The Grammar of 


). 
1958. 28 Jan.: Elizabeth Sprigge: ‘The Books of I.- 
Compton-Burnett.’ 


19 Feb.: L. P. Hartley: ‘Emily Bronté.’ 

12 Mar.: Michael Hamburger: ‘The How, Why, 
and Wherefore of Verse Translation.’ 

14 Nov.: A.G.M. and Brains Trust. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Hon. Secretary: F. G. Roserts, 49 Thornbury 
Avenue, Southampton. 


Programme: 
1957. 1 Nov.: Dr. R. K. Das Gupta: ‘Action in 
Samson istes.’ 


Agonistes. 

22 Nov.: Professor F. T. Prince: Presidential 
Address: ‘The Interpretation of All’s Well that 
Ends Will.’ 

1958. 21 Feb.: Mr. F. Kermode: ‘Spoken Poetry and 
Modern Poetic.’ 

14 Mar.: Joint Meeting with Southampton Clas- 
sical Association. Professor A. W. Gomme: 
‘Aristotle and the Tragic Character, Achilles 
and Antigone, Othello, and Hamlet.’ 

7 May: Professor Carlos Baker: ‘Faulkner’s 
Young Rebels.’ 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
ALLAHABAD 


Hon. Secretary: J. S. Saxena, The University, Alla- 
habad, U.P., India. 


Report of Activities. 
1957. A meeting of the English Association (U.P. 
Branch) was held on 9 November. Mr. R. N. Deb 


read a paper on ‘The Short Stories of Somerset 
Maugham’. Professor S. C. Deb was in the Chair. 
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CAPE TOWN 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs. L. 1. Howartu, The Cottage, 

Burg Road, Rondebosch, C.P., South Africa. 

Programme: 
1958. 11 Jan.: Braaivieis in conjunction with the 
Australian and New Zealand Association. 

11 Feb.: Joint Meeting with the Friends of the 
South African Library. The Rev. C. T. Wood, 
Rector of Hermanus: ‘Joseph Conrad and His 
Collectors.” 

8 Apr.: Annual General Meeting and Election of 
Office-Bearers and Executive Committee. 

13 May: Professor J. D. Mackie (Professor of 
Scottish History and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow) : “The Fables of Robert Louis 
Stevenson.’ 


10 June: Professor John R. Doyle (Visiting Pro- 
fessor of American Literature in the University 
of Cape Town): ‘Edwin Arlington Robinson.’ 

8 July: A presentation of a Surrealistic Comedy, 
‘Orpheus in Cape Town’, written by Professor 
J. Rosteutscher. 

5 Aug.: Professor Joshua Whatmough 


g Sept.: Mr. Denys Thompson (Principal of a 
progressive school in Yeovil, Somersetshire) : 
‘English against the Environment.’ 

14 Oct.: Professor Donald Inskip (Professor of 


FORT HARE, SOUTH AFRICA 
Hon. Secretary: J. P. Benvon, Lovedale, C.P., South 
Africa. 


Report for 1957: 

The branch met on six occasions during the year. 
At the first meeting, held in April, Mr. F. Spencer- 
Chapman, Principal of St. Andrew’s College, 
Grahamstown, spoke on the work of the Outward- 
Bound Trust. At the May meeting Dr. A. Kerr, a 
founder-member of the branch, gave the 218th 
meeting a lecture entitled ‘What happened in '57— 
a retrospect’. At the next meeting, in June, two 
papers were read—one by Mr. A. D. McNab on 
William Dunbar, and the second by Rev. J. S. 
Summers on Robert Ferguson. A former member of 
the branch, Professor H. J. Chapman of Rhodes 
University, addressed the August meeting on ‘The 


The meetings have been as well attended as in the 
Past. 


QUEENSLAND 


Hon. Secretary: B. A. SHaw, 181 Raymont Road, 
Alderley, N.W. 2, Brisbane. 


Programme: 
1958. 24 Mar.: Acting Professor A. K. Thomson: 


23 June: Col. J. K. Murray: ‘English for Living.’ 

28 July: C. H. Hadgraft: ‘American Medley.’ 

25 Aug.: J. L. Stapleton: ‘Library Development in 
Queensland.’ 


22 Sept.: D. J. Munro (Organizer) : ‘Symposium : 
Teaching English in a Scientific Age.’ 

27 Oct.: (i) Annual General Meeting. (ii) Mem- 
bers’ Evening—Recordings arranged by D. J. 


SYDNEY 


Hon. Secretary: H. M. Burrercey, 25 Hanna Street, 
Beecroft, Sydney. 


Programme: 
1958. 5 Mar.: Annual General Meeting; Poems 
read by John Thompson. 
2 Apr.: Dr. Leonie Kramer: “Time and “Tristram 


Shandy”. 
7 May: Professor Lennox Grey: ‘Our Literary 
Audiences.’ 


June: A meeting in honour of Hugh McCrae. 

2 July: Neil Hutchison (Director of Drama and 
Features, A.B.C.): ‘Shakespeare—What Man- 
ner of Man?’ 

6 Aug.: Henry James evening with Mr. Richard 
Wilson and Mrs. Eleanor Green. 

3 Sept.: Miss Judith Woodward: ‘Rudyard Kip- 
ling.” 


1 Oct.: Randolph Stow: ‘Patrick White.’ 
13 Nov.: Annual Dinner. 


Proceedings of Branches 123 
Po English Stage at the Cape in the Early Nineteenth aS 
Century’. The bi-centenary of William Blake was >. 
recognized by a lecture on him by the President, Me 
Professor D. D. Stuart, at the September meeting. Be 
At the closing meeting of the year the branch was co 
English in schools in South Africa. ee . 
28 Apr.: E. H. Flint (Organizer): ‘Symposium: ee 
26 May: Gavin Semple: ‘Some Aspects of Aus- hicee 
tralian Literature in 1957.’ ee 
Poetry, and Drama.’ 


Association Notes 


On Saturday, 26 April, Mr. P. M. Yarker gave a lec- 
ture on W. H. Mallock and ‘The New Republic’. The 
chair was taken by Mr. D. M. Low. 

Mallock’s meteoric reputation in the late 1870s and 
*80s began to fade out after a few years, and he failed to 
fulfil the promise that his first book had held out. The 
New Republic seemed to be a flash in the pan, happen- 
ing to express the topic of the moment in exactly the 
right way. It reflected and satirized all the shib- 
boleths of the day, from Jowett and the Broad 
Church to the militant atheism of W. K. Clifford. It 
was one of the models of its kind. Satire was evidence 
of a divided mind, responding to the ideal vision but 
obsessed with the actual; such was Mallock’s case. 
His novels were all concerned with the divided self; 
the last of them, An Jmmortal Soul, being a study of a 
case of schizophrenia. Mallock’s youth had been 
spent in eighteenth-century and as a 
boy his mind had been cast in an Augustan mould. 
The anti-Romantic remained not as a check to his 
emotions but as a refuge from them, and so produced 
this dual attitude. It was not until he went to Balliol 
in 1870 that the full impact of the progressive 
thought of the nineteenth century caught him, and 
his old sense of security was gone for ever. Nobody 
seemed to realize as he did that with orthodoxy gone 
the whole of civilization was in danger of foundering. 
To him the villain of the whole disastrous situation 
was Jowett; and just as Jowett repelled, so Ruskin 
attracted him, seeing as he did a temperamental 
antipathy between the two. He himself felt sure it 
would be possible to make reason the ally of faith 
instead of its destroyer, and he devoted himself to the 
task for the rest of his life. As a first step he planned 
the analysis and destruction of all the absurdities 
that seemed to render life futile. The plan of The 
New Republic (for which he acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to Plato, Petronius, and Peacock) was 
simple. He transported his characters, some of them 
eminent, to a villa by the sea, and set them all talk- 


All 


ing, each expressing a recognizable version of his 
counterpart in real life; he then impelled their argu- 
ments imperceptibly but logically into the realms of 
nonsense. His closest parallel was Peacock, but the 
methods of the two were only alike; 
Peacock had not suffered at the hands of the forces 
he was attacking, which he treated as merely ridi- 
culous, whereas Mallock felt he was fighting for his 
life. The reactions of the victims to the book varied. 
Pater said he enjoyed the joke, although it caused 
him first to withdraw and later to render less 

ous the ‘Conclusion’ to his Renaissance. Matthew 
Arnold thought his own verses were ‘well i 
but he himself and his conversation not well hit off’. 
Everyone agreed, however, that Jenkinson was 
Jowett to the life; as Sir John Skelton said in The 
Table Talk of Shirley, it was cruelly clever. Jowett 
himself was furious, not so much at the attack as at 
the fact that it was published; but the dastardly 
character that so many critics perceived in the attack 
on Jowett was not so apparent today, when Jowett 
could be seen less clearly as a dedicated teacher 
whom it was ingratitude to attack, and more as a 
ruthless heresiarch, determined that his opinions 
should prevail. 


The Secretary renews her thanks for publications 
received, and again the return to her at 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, of any of the 
following out-of-print publications: 

Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 34-40, 
42; 43> 45» 47-51, 53» 54 57, and the Presidential 
Address for 1943. 

English, Nos. 1, 24, 25, 29-32, 34,35- 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii— 
xxxii, English Studies 1948 and 1949, and Essays 
and Studies 1951 and 1954. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, vi-ix, 
and xix-xxvi. 


and contributions for the 1959 Spring number of English should be addressed to the 


Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at Flat 1, Brockmere, Wray Park Road, Reigate, Surrey, and contributions 
should reach her not later than Friday, 19 December 1958. Contributors should state if they are members of 
the Association. It is not possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST AUTUMN BOOKS 


BOOKSHOP G. WATSON (Ed.): ; Conciae 


FOvnLes 
*FOR BOOKS? A. C. WARD: English Literature 30s. 


C. COLLEER ABBOTT: Summer Love 15s. 
TVOR BROWN: Words in our Time 10s. 6d. 
G Foyles was one of the first seavanooxs(Ed.): T.$. Eliot: A Symposium 


places I went to when I came a 
to London and I haye been 
there many times since. It is 
an excellent bookshop. § 
—An Ambassador 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) By appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 
Branches : Cape Town, Belfast 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, 
New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. 
MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies 
and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 15s. 

The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 

CORPORATE membership (£1. 1s. or £2. 25.) is open to Colleges, Schools, and 
Libraries, and additional publications can be purchased at the reduced rate. 

STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


President + $1R ERIC JAMES, High Master, Manchester 
Grammar School. Chairman - 3. W. GRIEVE, Fleetwood Grammar School, Lancs. 
Hon. Secretary + C. A. STOTT, M.B.B., Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 

Hon. Treasurer + 3. PEARCE, Queen Elizabeth's School, Barnet. 

Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or 
other organizations interested in school libraries, offers the 
following advantages: 

Information Service and Advice 

‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, editor: 
NORMAN FURLONG; book review editor: NORMAN CULPAN 
(termly journal free to s.L.a. members; 5s. per issue to 
non-members while stocks are available). 


‘Articles and information which are of the greatest value to 
all school librarians.” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/16), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


OUT OF PRINT FOR YEARS AND NOW 
REPRINTED IN A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED SECOND EDITION 
ARTHUR R. HOWELL’S 
IMPORTANT BOOK ON AESTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 


THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF ART 


THE MAKING OF LIFE 
(Three reprints since publication) 


‘The Times Literary 
*... Mr. Howell has had the best sort of experience for writing on art . . . what he has to say is valuable 


of i ee 
has been passed by London County or use 


ily : 
The Author exploration of such aspects as man's responses to his environment. . the distinction 
between natural form and art form... the artist’s outlook and the trend of modern art, is illuminating 
profoun 


n Sir ‘The Iustrated London News’ : 

.. And I find t most of the solemn modern critics of painting . gt Ro gang pment 
insides . I must say that Mr. . for even the 
most recent developments. But he remains a 
an eye for every lovely thing, from the lighted Window tan fo 
He is ah in the sense of the Latin poet who wrote “Homo Sum.” . . .’ 

A. ZWEMMER LTD. (21/-) 
76/80 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


(6) 


op 
cee Local Branches for exchange of views 
is 
Pay 
Ses From J. H. C. Laker: 
is written book in which a philosophical writes the of art, defines 
ae the aesthetic outlook. has something clear and definite to say, and a ses modern art which will be 
x ea This Revised Edition, like the 
fee ... Only through the perfect integration of aesthetic ideals with the problems of the economic order does 
eit Mr. Howell see a solution of the overall problem of man’s real freedom and happiness . . . fully repaid 
2 by a second immersion in the thought of a very significant social philosopher. . .. 
§ 


On Shakespeare as the poet of Royalism : together with 
related essays and indexes to earlier volumes 


G. Wilson Knight 


‘The whole book abounds with life, is eloquent of Professor Knight’s unusual outlook, part 
realistic, part mystical . . . no one can come away from reading it without having his 

tions enlarged, his complacency healthily challenged.’ BoNAMy DosRéB, Daily Ti ‘ 
‘The whole thing is most lively and disputable, as such books should be.’ ope 


‘No student of Swift, no ordinary reader of on 
most scrupulous scholarship, blows such a healthful breeze through the mist of legend 


has accrued around this strange and in many ways exaggerated genius.’ Times Literary 


Irvin Ehrenpreis 


Published by | METHUEN 


KITCHENER 
Portrait of an Imperialist 


PHILIP MAGNUS 
author of ‘Gladstone’ 


THE PRIVATE SEA 


PETER MAYNE 
author of ‘The Alleys of Marrakesh’ 


The island of Poros in the Peloponnese is 
the resort of Athenian week-enders—a 
island-bound young, men. r. Mayne 
weaves his indivi picture of the Greek 


MANI: Travels in the 
Southern Peloponnese 
PATRICK LEIGH 
FERMOR 


author of ‘The Traveller’s Tree’, &c. 
There have been few books on Greece to 


this one—a superb combination of 
, action, and creative writing. 
Dec. 1. IMustrated. 188. net 


ALEXANDER’S PATH 


FREYA STARK 
author of ‘Iona’, &c. 


This is the third of Miss Stark’s 


scene around a fairy-story situation—the trav bby 
for night’ 10. net "17. Mustrated. 900. net 
JOHN MURRAY 


= 
THE PERSONALITY OF ak 
Ps 
the 
hat 
- 
Supplement. 
is 
family papers of this enigmatic, contro- "i ae 
versial as the infalli- ual 
ble hero by the masses, distrusted by his ee 
Oct.~ 23. 30s. met 
tainous and unknown Anatolian coast- 
lands where Alexander the Great a a 
whole mysterious winter. Miss Sta 
[7] 


SELECTIONS FROM 
SHELLEY’S POETRY 


Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by F. B. PINION, M.A. 


A special feature of this selection is the 
inclusion of the whole of Prometheus Un- 
bound, which receives extensive treatment. 
Introductions to some of the more impor- 
tant poems are intended to give an idea of 


the development of Shelley’s thought. 
; Scholar’s Library. 6s 
Reader’s Harvest 
Sheaves of good reading come to you in | 
every copy of The Listener. The pick of the A COURSE IN 
week’s broadcast talks, harvested for your ENGLISH 


leisured moments, bring you informed é 

literature, the arts, science, education, and 

other major subjects. FREDERICK T. WOOD 

Book reviews, new verse, and a tricky €x- This course for senior pupils covers all the 
ercise for crossword enthusiasts, are other principal types of essay with which they 
weekly features that make The Listener a need concern themselves at G.C.E. level. 
welcome arrival every Thursday. Ask your The aim of the book is to teach by example, 


newsagent to deliver it. _ to encourage originality and a regard for the 
English language, and to insist on accuracy 

Th in technical details. 6s 

e ‘A thoughtful book, well written and beauti- 


e fully produced.’ Times Educational Supplement 
Listener 


A BBC PUBLICATION 


MACMILLAN 


St Martin’s Street WC 2 
EVERY THURSDAY SIXPENCE 
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PASTON LETTERS 
Edited by NORMAN DAVIS 


JOHN DRYDEN 


“The common reader can enjoy all that Dryden 
ever wrote in verse: a bad line 
these four 


£10. 10s. net 

THOMAS TRAHERNE: 
Centuries, Poems, and 

Thanksgivings 


Edited by H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 


POPE AND HUMAN 
NATURE 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


no less 
Goer e 3; and if he rides his 
“Nature” hobby-horse too hard, the hooves strike 


A Notebook of Christopher Wordsworth 
with a few entries by William Wordsworth 


ZERA SILVER FINK 


This ie an edition of an notebook in which 
the poet’s down records 
editor explores their with William 


With an Appendix of Wordsworth’s shorter 
Poems referred to in the Journals 


Edited with an Introduction by 
HELEN DARBISHIRE 
73. net 


MR SPONGE’S 
SPORTING TOUR 
R. S. SURTEES 


With an Introduction by joyce cary and 
the 84 original line illustrations by 
JOHN LEECH 
9s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


& 
*This selection with its notes, its discreet glossary - = 
to decide on the fairness of the praise and censure ‘Dr Tillotson takes Pope aw sérieux, as a great ae 
that has been cast on the whole correspondence... . 
is their overwhelming purposefulness. Not for ee 
the fifteenth-century correspondent the luxury off entrancing flashes. scholarship ranges > es 
of meditation, of chatter or more than a passing far beyond the confines of the eighteenth cen- cad 
nod at affection.’ Times Educational tury....’ Daily Telegraph 255. net 
(Clarendon Medieval and Tudor Series 
THE EARLY a 
THE PARLEMENT OF = WORDSWORTHIAN MILIEU 
*The most attractive and refreshing feature of a 
Mr Bennett's book is its breadth not only of oe ie 
imaginative range. It ae 
that leaves.us wanting more.’ Durham University 2 
Journal 30S. net Vordsworth poetry and prose. 255. a 
Oxford English Texts 
Two new works The World’s Classics ae 
THE POEMS OF JOURNALS OF om 
beautifully edited and produced volumes estab- 
lish his right to be considered as one of the great Pa 
Particular attention has been paid to the text in oe 
this edition, and in the Poems many of Traherne’s ae 
own words are restored in place of those substi- Bian . 
tuted by his brother Philip; where both versions Ay 
other. A Cublished for the Traherne’s 
autograph are time. 


Reader’s Harvest 


Sheaves of good reading come to you in 
every copy of The Listener. The pick of the 
week’s broadcast talks, harvested for your 
leisured moments, bring you informed 
views, news and facts on world affairs, 
literature, the arts, science, education, and 
other major subjects. 

Book reviews, new verse, and a tricky ex- 
ercise for crossword enthusiasts, are other 
weekly features that make The Listener a 
welcome arrival every Thursday. Ask your 
newsagent to deliver it. 


The 


Listener 


A BBC PUBLICATION 


EVERY THURSDAY SIXPENCE 
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SELECTIONS FROM 
SHELLEY’S POETRY 


Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by F. B. PINION, M.A. 


A special feature of this selection is the 
inclusion of the whole of Prometheus Un- 
bound, which receives extensive treatment. 
Introductions to some of the more impor- 
tant poems are intended to give an idea of 
the development of Shelley’s thought. 
Scholar’s Library, 6s 


A COURSE IN 
ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


FREDERICK T. WOOD 


This course for senior pupils covers all the 
principal types of essay with which they 
need concern themselves at G.C.E. level. 
The aim of the book is to teach by example, 
to encourage originality and a regard for the 
English language, and to insist on accuracy 
in technical details. 6s 


‘A thoughtful book, well written and beauti- 
fully produced.’ Times Educational Supplement 


MACMILLAN 


St Martin’s Street WC 2 
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PASTON LETTERS 
Edited by NORMAN DAVIS 
‘This selection with its notes, its discreet glossary 
and its concentration on most colourful and 


J. A. W. BENNETT 


‘The most attractive and refreshing feature of 
Mr Bennett’s book is its breadth not only of 


but also of imaginative range. It 


JOHN DRYDEN 


of the English language.’ The Sunday 
volumes {/10. 10s. net 


THOMAS TRAHERNE: 
Centuries, Poems, and 
Thanksgivings 


Edited by H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 


POPE AND HUMAN 
NATURE 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


WORDSWORTHIAN MILIEU 


A Notebook of Christopher Wordsworth 
with a few entries by William Wordsworth 


ZERA SILVER FINK 


of is : and other poetic raaterial; the 
f. 
editor their with William 


The World’s Classics 


JOURNALS OF 
DOROTHY WORDSWORTH 
The Alfoxden Journal 1798; The Grasmere 
Journals 1800-1803 


With an Appendix of Wordsworth’s shorter 
Poems referred to in the Journals 


Edited with an Introduction by 
HELEN DARBISHIRE 
7s. net 


MR SPONGE’S 
SPORTING TOUR 
R. S. SURTEES 


With an Introduction by joyce cary and 
the 84 original line illustrations by 
JOHN LEECH 
9s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


we 
important of the letters, makes it easier us oo. 
to decide on the fairness of the praise and censure ‘Dr Tillotson takes Pope aw sérieux, a8 a great ay ae 
that has been cast on the whole correspondence... . poet no less westhy of dow analysis than a ae 
But the most remarkable thing about the letters ordsworth or a ; and if he rides his ee 
is their overwhelming purposefulness. Not for “Nature” hobby-horse too hard, the hooves strike Spa 
of meditation, of chatter or more than a passing far beyond the confines of the eighteenth cen- aS 
nod at affection.’ Times Educational > aap tury....’ Daily Telegraph 255. net eee 
12s. 6d. net 
THE PARLEMENT OF 
FOULES 
that leaves,us waning more. Durham University 
Journal 305. met Wo $ poetry and prose. 255. met aa 
Edited by JAMES KINSLEY Oe 
‘The common reader can enjoy all that Dryden eta 
ever wrote in verse: there is scarcely a bad line a 
or a dull moment in 3,700 pages. . . . these four hoe ac: 
lish his right to be considered as one of the great Siac 
Particular attention has been paid to the text in i 8h 
this edition, and in the Poems many of Traherne’s See: 
own words are restored in place of those substi- ee. 
tuted by his brother Philip; where both versions mo 
other. dozen early Traherne’s 
autograph are or time. et 


THE ROMANCE OF THE RUBAIYAT 
Professor A. J. Arberry 


How did Fitzgerald come to compose the Omar Khayyam? Professor Arberry 
traces the origins and development of this great work, making use, for the first 
time, of a series of Fitzgerald’s unpublished correspondence. 

The Romance of the Rubaiyat, w: includes a facsimile reprint of the First 
Edition, is a worthy memorial to Edward Fitzgerald on the centenary of the 
publication of his greatest work. 25s. 


ESMOND IN INDIA 


R. Prawer Jhabvala 


This is a more serious book than either of its hi acclaimed predecessors, 
but readers of Mrs. Jhabvala’s novels of Indian life cannot fail to be impressed 
by this new development, which only reinforces her mastery of the art of social 

comedy. Her previous novels were To Whom She rn 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 


Among the new additions to this series are some well-known English classics. These classics, 
carefully edited and annotated, will be found useful by students who are preparing for exami- 
nations in English Literature set by the various examining bodies. They will be particularly 
valuable for Overseas School Certificate examinations. 
Cranford. MRS. E. GASKELL. Edited by A.C. WARD. 4s. 3d. 
Pride and Prejudice. JANE AUSTEN. Edited by A.C. WARD. 6s. 


Paradise Lost. (Books 1 & 2, with Lycidas.} J. MILTON. 
Edited by D. SHILLAN and 0. S. PLAYFAIR. 4s. 9d. 


The Secret Agent. JOSEPH CONRAD. Edited by A.C. WARD. 6s. 6d. 
A Tale of Two Cities. CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by $. H. BURTON. 6s. 6d. 
Great Expectations. CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by H. M. BURTON. 6s. 6d. 
The Skin of our Teeth. THORNTON WILDER. Edited by F. Y. THOMPSON. 45. 9d. 
The Matchmaker. THORNTON WILDER. Edited by F.Y. THOMPSON. 4s. 9d. 


Coming in early 1959 
The History of Mr. Polly. H. G. WELLS. Edited by a. C. WARD. 
Jane Eyre. CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Edited by A. C. WARD. 


LONGMANS 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Vivian Ridler, Printer to the University 
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